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INTRODUCTION- 



In pnmiaiice of the onginal deogn of the anthor, the 
reader k preaented with another toL of '*Sjcktcbss akd 
Ineourra," fllnalrative of the plantingr and growth of Uni* 
▼eiaaliam in the State of New Toilc. From dremnstaaoet 
beyond hia centrol, the work haa been delayed BKich longer 
than waa intended. like its predeoeaBor, it ia merely a 
collection of ftcta and incidents, with anch reflectiona aa 
were anggeated by the atate ef affitiia. The writer haa no 
pieten4ona to the apectal indulgence ef the public; and 
oflfoia no apology for adding another, to our acenmnlating 
•tock of denominational booka. 

& R. SMIT9, 
Bto/ofo, S^ftmUr, 1847. 



HISTORICAL SKCTCHES 

INCIDENTS, &c. 



SECOND SEItlES. 



As stated in the preceding vol. of tfns 
work, the eflfective promulgation of the doo^ 
trine of Universal salvaticm in central New 
York, commenced in 1805, with the ministry 
of the Rev. N. Stacy. One or two clergy- 
men had preceded him by a year or two, and 
some little attention had been attracted to 
the subject. At least one society had been 
formed, and several congregations held meet- 
ings at irregular periods, sa the convenience or 
engagements of the preachers admitted of 
their attendance. But like the physical work! 
at the creation, as far as UniversaUsm was 
visible; it was '^without fcnrm/' till by the ex* 

1* 
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ertions of Mr. Stacy, the elements o( order 
and system were introduced and sucessfuily 
established. The progress and state of the 
doctrine up to the close of 1817, has been 
sketched in the work to which reference is 
made above. And from which, it will appear, 
that notwithstanding the established and deep 
prejudices of the community, the prevailing 
and cherished unwitlingness to know or be 
taught anything respecting the principles or 
proofs of Universalism, and the apparently in- 
adequate means for its advancement, it steadily 
and even rapidly progressed. 

During the whole of Ihe preceding period, 
and occasioiially thn^igh subsequent years to 
the present time, Universalists have often beeo 
amused as well a3 surprised, at the re-aterated 
reports industriously circulated by opposing 
sects — ^that Universalism was nearly extinct, 
except in a very few places, and tiiat in asboart 
time it would be known only as a thing tfaat 
had been; »id this too, in the face of Ae W«1L 
known fact, that the denomination was stead- 
ily advancing from a few isolated believers^ to 
societies and associations. And in 1817. it 
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could at any moment heve been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of any unprejudiced mind-— ^ 
that in less than fifteen years from the deliv- 
ery of the first Umversalist sermon in central 
New York, there had been mised and organ* 
ized in that region, forty socieiies. At the 
same time, there were among these, several 
ilourishing churches, which enjoyed a regular 
nunistry and all the cfaeridiad ordinances and 
institutions of the Gospel. So that if there 
had not been anoth^ congregation of kindred 
believers on the face of the earth, with their 
numbers and organization, with the zeal and 
sympathy for which the Universalists of New 
York, were then distingukhed, they were in 
no danger of extinction. But there were 
many other societies of kindred believers, 
both in New England, Pennsylvania and other 
parts of the Union. And the doctrine of the 
r^tittttion was progressing on every hand, 
and in a way so obvious, as scarcely to escape 
the notice of even a discerning enemy. 

The year 1818, funifehed many decisive 
proofs of the progress of Universalism. Es- 
timating the permanent growth and increasing 
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stability of existing congregatioDS, and the 
respectable accession of preachers — there are 
perhaps few periods in the history of the de- 
nominations in the state, in which more was- 
achieved, campared with its immediately pre* 
ceding condition. And seldom indeed, has 
there been so deep and grateful a sense of 
prosperity under the manifest approvings of 
of our Heavenly Father, as were felt arid ex- 
pressed by the whole body of believers at 
this time. The older and better organized 
societies, were slowly, but surely winning 
something like courtesy, if not respect, from 
apposing sects^— and there was in many places^ 
a marked difference in the freedom of inquiry, 
and the independence and boldness with which- 
people approached the subject and attended 
the meetings of Universalists. It should not be 
inferred, that the clergymen of the dominant 
sects were either more charitable, or more con- 
descending — ^but the members of their congre-* 
gations in some places, were evidently begin- 
ning to feel — ^what was too often denied, that 
there was sincerity at least, if not christkmity, 
among their Universalkt neighbors. 
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Up to this time, and for imuay years afier- 
wards "where the doctrine was new, or seldom 
preached, the congregations of Universalists 
were almost entirely composed of men. For 
this state of things, there were tiDO extremely 
dissimilar, but equally effective causes. In 
the first instance, the great body of reflecting 
men,' had become satisfied that all was not 
right in the prevailing creeds: and while 
they outwardly admitted and perhaps- pro- 
fessed some form of the existing orthodoxy, 
they mentally questioned or disbelieved some 
of its fundamental doctrines. This prepared 
them to hear wiiat could be urged in vindica^ 
tion or proof of the great doctrine of the Res- 
titution, and to judge of its claims to belief, 
with a creditable degree of candor and impar- 
tiality. On the other hand, an overwhelming 
majority of the members of churches of the 
various denominations, were jfemafe*— whose 
sensdbilities were continually excited by the 
oflicious zeal of their spiritual guides, and who 
did not hesitate to represent that nearly every 
thing evil was embodied in Universalism. To 
Uttend the meetings of that denomination. 
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would be in their estimation, an ax5t, which if 
it did not immediately jeopardise the safety erf 
their souls, would at all events be lending 
their countenance to what they deemed the 
most fatal errors. Through their influence 
too, a more powerful motive was presented 
to the female portion of society, to abstain 
from attending Universalist meetings, Those 
who could not be influenced by religious con- 
siderations, were induced to believe that it 
was not respectable — ^forgetting that respect- 
able people, carried their characters along 
with them, and that there could not in the 
nature of things, be any greater danger of 
losing their characters in a Universalist meet- 
ing, than in many others. The efiect intend- 
ed, was however to a great extent, produced. 
And in some communities, where the popular 
reii^ns greatly preponderated, a femsde who 
should profess Universalism, or attend the 
meetings of that denomination, did so at the 
extreme hazard of losing caste. Former as- 
sociates and even intimate friends would cut 
her acquaintance; and she might consider 
herself fortunate, if they did not in direct 
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terms, assail her character. It is well known, 
that clergymen of the highest respectability, 
directly or indirectly encouraged and pro- 
moted this vile procedure. I could name one, 
of great distinction and influence, and who is 
yet living — ^who stated in substance before his 
congregation m Utica, that he suspected the 
virtue of any female, who attached herself to. 
a Universalist congregation ! It required no 
small degree of moral courage to meet this 
state of things, and to exercise and enjoy the 
rights of conscience. 

Let no one imagine that this nefarious spirit 
is extinguished, or that its promptings are not 
still occasionally visible — and that too, not as 
they eflfect Universalism excliSvely, but as 
they apply to the popular standing, or preten- 
sions of other sects. The spirit and motives 
of religious clajishipy operate with their origi- 
nal and wonted force; but they no longer 
speak out in the same terms, nor attempt to 
perform their wdrk by pursuing the same 
measures. What might once be accomplished 
without disguise — by naked and unprovoked 
icandal, is now oftencr aimed at by invidious 
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* comparisons, or social blandishments. And 
as Universalists have become sufficiently nu- 
merous and influential to form ^nd regulate 
their own social polity, they come in for little, 
if any more than their share of the obloquy 
evaporated by ign<»'aace or the frothy ebulli- 
tions of sectarian pride. 

The session of the Western (now Central) 
Association, for 1618, was held in the congre- 
gational church, at east Hamilton, Madison 
Co., N. Y., and ten preachers^ and about 
twice that number of lay del^atesy were pre- 
sent The Universalist society and church, 
were under a very great and unusual religious 
excitement This awakening as it was called, 
had been in progress more than a year; and 
yet seemed but commencing its operations, 
and gathering its energies for a niuch wider 
difibsion of its influence. The whole commu- 
nity, including the several sects of christians, 
in the vicinity, seemed to be moved by one 
common religious impulse. And the meeting 
of the association at this particular time and 
place, tended directly and most effectually, 
to send abroad a similar spirit, through the 
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instrumentality of the preachers and delegates 
from distant societies. Never -before, had 
there been a session of that body, marked by 
so many and so strong indications of deep 
personal devotion, triumphant hope, and gen- 
er€d prosperity. An unusual number and 
variety of facts combined to produce this 
result. Among these, may be reckoned — the 
ardor and zeal of the society at the place of 
meeting; the number of those who devoutly 
loved, or sincerely and earnestly sought the 
truth; the efficiency of the discourses de- 
livered; the number and character of new 
preachers to whom Letters of Fellowship 
were granted; and the entire harmony of the 
council in all its measures and deliberations — 
all aided in rendering this meeting, one of 
great interest to those present, and of sub- 
stantial encouragement to the denomination. 

Letters of Fellowship, as ministers of the 
everlasting Gospel, were granted at this meet*' 
ing, to John S. Flagler, Andrew Vandenberg, 
Amos Crandall and Rufus Kingsley. 

Mr. Flagler had been educated under all 
the common influences of the Presbyterian, 

2 
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or rather Dutch Reformed Church; and until 
sometime in the preceding year, had felt and 
expressed the utmost contempt and abhor^ 
rence for the doctrine of Universal salvation* 
In the mean time, that doctrine, through the 
agency of a few devoted friends, had become 
a matter of deep and absorbing interest with 
many persons and families in his immediate 
vicinity. His neighbors, who were its believ- 
ers, appointed and held social meetings — ^they 
sung, prayed and exhorted; and by an im- 
proved and elevated morality, gave evidence 
of the presence and living power of Christian- 
ity in their hearts. Mr. Flagler for a time, 
stood aloof and looked on with silent and cold 
prejudice; but was at length awakened to 
the inquiry — **what these things could meani" 
He attended the meetings, he heard the rea- 
sonings, and examined the doctrines of Uni- 
versalists; and became a believer in the great 
and sublime truth, that God "is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of them that believe." 
This truth was in his estimation, far too pre- 
cious, humanizing and comforting to admit of 
silence where therp was a tongue to give it 
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Utterance. And he became a preacher of the 
reconciliation. 

Mr. Flager was a man of sound mind, and 
unexceptionable moral character — ^a calm, cir- 
cumspect and strong thinker; never yielding 
a point until convinced that it was no longer 
tenable; Snd never adopting an opinion, while 
he could urge against it an objection that he 
felt unable to answer. His rigid adherence 
to these principles of conduct, has sometimes 
been regarded as evidence of his obstinacy; 
but his general kindness, both of spirit and 
manner, his sterling integrity and uncom- 
promising fidelity to the cause of truth, have 
won him the respect and confidence, if not the 
aflfection of his ministering brethren. As a 
public speaker, he has ever been distinguished 
for the clearness and comprehensiveness of his 
mind, and for the perfect plainness of his dis- 
courses. He was of all men, least^liable to 
be misunderstood. He never used notes — ^but 
spoke on without any apparent excitement, in 
a slow and distinct conversational tone; but 
with suflicient force and distinctness to be 
easily heard. Like most clergymen of the 
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denomination of that time, he had few chari* 
ties or mercies, for what he deemed religious 
errors; and he never spared friend or foe, 
when the circumstances seemed to render re- 
buke either proper or expedient. 

There is one trait in the character of Mr. 
Flagler, not only worthy of regatd, but of 
more general imitation among clergymen. He 
paid strict attention to his pecuniary affairs. 
He commenced the ministry when in posses-* 
sion of a small but available property; and 
instead of dissipating it, he has steadily aug- 
mented its amount. And this has been effect- 
ed without parsimonious meanness, by a regu- 
course of industry and prudence. His salary 
when he happened to receive one, has proba* 
bly never been sufficient for his support — yet 
his house, his home has always been one both 
of comfort and abundance. At the same time, 
he has devoted as much time and incurred as 
great expense in journeyings and attendance 
on the various duties of his calling, as many 
others, who with better support always man* 
aged — or rather mismanagedy to keep them- . 
selves miserably poor, if not in a st^te of 
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absolute beggary. Neither did he "draw sup- 
plies from loans of large or small sums, when- 
ever and wherever he could find friends to 
trust him — ^nor from the popular methods of 
representing on all convenient occasions, his 
wants and his destitution. In these things, he 
has set an example worthy of all imitation^ 
Ad he lives surrounded by the comforts 
whicB his industry and economy have pre- 
ssrved to him; and in a healthy old age enjoys 
with gratitude the blessings of his God. 

Mr. Vandenberg was carefuHy nurtured 
under the faith, peculiar to the Dutch Re- 
fopned church; and at an early age, com- 
menced a course of studies preparatory to 
entering the ministry of that denomination. 
But his failing health, and it is believed, the 
further necessity of taking charge of some 
pecuniary matters, which devolved upon him 
on the death of his father, induced him to re- 
linquish his purpose of devoting himself to the 
ministry; and to establish himself in some 
secular emplojrment. But his devotion to the 
doctrinal views in which he had been educated, 
remained unabated. And having finally set- 

2* 
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tied in Onondaga, Co., N. Y., he attached 
himself to a Presbyterian congregation in the 
vicinity, then under the charge of the Rev. 
Dr. Lansing. When the discussion took place 
between that gentleman and the Rev. Paul 
Dean, on the great subject at issue concerning 
the extent of salvation, Mr. Vandenberg was 
present, with all his accustomed zeal and ]gp* 
dilection in favor of his creed. He had entire 
confidence that his minister could and would 
demolish the whole fabric of Universalism, in 
a few minutes. But to his amazement and 
chagrin, hour after hour passed away, without 
any apparent" achievement ih favor of Ijia 
cherished opinions. He was till this time, 
entirely ignorant of the real views of Univer- 
salists, and by consequence, of the nature and 
amount of scriptnral proof, on which they re- 
lied. And as successive arguments and tes- 
timony were introduced and urged in favor of 
the Restitution, he appreciated their bearing 
and was overwhelmed by their convincing 
power. At the close of the discussion, he 
returned home — a Universalist. 

The tenderness of Mr. Vandenberg's sym- 
pathy, had continually oppressed him with 
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apprehensions concerning the final destiny of 
man5^ loved friends, as well as that of mankind 
in general. But when the great truth of 
man's ultimate purity and happiness, reached 
and filled his mind, and warned and inspired 
his soul^^he found the long sought rest and 
peace. A brighter heaven was not only above 
him, but its purity and power were within him. 
From that time forward, he openly professed 
and vindicated the doctrine of the Restitution. 
He never devoted himself exclusively to the 
ministry — ^his temporal concernments occupy- 
ing much of his time, and his impaired constitu- 
tion forbade any effort to assume the duties of 
so laborious a calling. He desired the com- 
munion and fellowship of the ministry, that he 
might, under the sanction of the denomination, 
ofBciate at funerals and on such occasions as 
his friends deemed necessary or proper. He 
was much esteemed as a christian and a man; 
but has been little known as a preacher of the 
reconciliation. 

Mr. Crandall was a young man of a high 
order of talents — of strong feelings, quick ap- 
prehension, untiring industry, and most qx- 
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emplary virtue. To what particular denomi- 
nations he had been previously attached, is not 
certainly known; but it is believed, to the 
Baptist. No man ever entered the vineyard 
of the great Master, with purer motives, or 
with more firm resolves, and more fixed and 
ardent zeal. The character of his discourses, 
added to the consideration of his sound com- 
mon sense and personal worth, soon brought 
him to be regarded aa one of the most useful, 
as well as talented ministers in the state. But 
his constitution was inadequate to the rugged 
duties of his profession. For at that time, a 
vast amount of labor was to be expended in 
travelling, in the region of his location. And 
this was often done by him, in all states of 
weather, and in all conditions of health. He 
had determined never to disappoint a congre- 
gation, and as some of his engagements were 
at the distance of 40 or 50 miles, he was fre- 
quently exposed to great sufierings. He ul- 
timately settled at Brooklyn, Susquehanna, Co. 
Pa., and labored successfully for a season in 
that place and vicinity. But his previous and 
continued exertions were beyond his strength. 
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He soon fell into a decline-— ^and died in 1824, 
loved, honored and deeply mourned. 

Mr. Kingsley was esteemed as. a worthy 
and upright man, and a candid and exemplary 
christian. He resided in Bradford Co. Pa., 
and as there was no minister of the order in 
his vicinity, he asked and obtained, a Letter 
of Fellowship, that he might feel authorized 
to ccJtiduct public worship on such occasions as 
required the services of a cfergyman. With 
few exceptions, it is understood that his labors 
have been limited to an attendance on funeralSy 
In this department of the ministry, there is 
reason to believe that he has not only brought 
the consolations of the gospel to many sorrow- 
ing hearts, but that he has rendered good 
service to the cause of 'Universal grace and 
salvation. 

It was at this session* of the Association^ 
that intelligence was received of the death, 
of one of our most able, worthy and esteem- 
ed Ministers — Rev. Isaac Root, of Mottville, 
Onondaga Co, He was a preacher of the 
Old Baptist school, with which denomination 
he had formerly been connected — plain, blunt 
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and profoundly earnest. No man made less 
pretensions than he, to either science or re- 
finement; and very few could legitimately 
aspire to his shrewdness and sound common 
sense. His discourses were replete with great 
conceptions; and his words laden with vast 
import, were poured forth like waters from a 
fountain. His phrase was homely, but sug- 
gestive; and he awakened in the minds df his 
hearers, more ideas in a single sermon, than 
could be gathered from a ship-load of re- 
fined and attenuated sentimentalism. He was 
the first minister of the reconciliation, whose 
death, the denomination in New York, was 
called to mourn. And he was mourned, as a 
friend and counsellor, as a devout christian 
and able minister, as a useful and honest man. 
He died as he had lived, in the principles of 
tiie faith of a world's salvation, and in patient 
resignation to the will of his Father in hea- 
ven. 

During the same session, the association 
was called upon to exercise its ecclesiastical 
authority in matters of discipline. Complaints 
were broiight against the ministerial character 
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of Calvin Winslow and David Gilson — ^both 
of whom held the Fellowship of the associ- 
ation. The latter was already under disci- 
pline; and was suspended from fellowship to 
which he was never restored. Mr. Winslow 
made no defence, the proofs sustaining the 
charge of intemperance^ were abundant and 
conclusive, and fellowship was accordingly 
withdrawn. 

The circumstances which required these 
decisive measures, were the more regretted, 
not only because the denomination was in 
great want of ministers; but more especially 
because the immoralites of its clergymen, 
were calculated to enhance the prejudices of 
the community — already sufficiently vindic- 
tive. The prompt and decisive measures of 
the Association, would, if duly considered, tend 
to mitigate the evil, by showing that Univer- 
salists as a people, had no sympathy and held 
no fellowship with licentiousness. And that 
they were as ready as any others to employ 
the means necessary for the maintainance of 
good order, and for the advancement of truth, 
virtue and' happiness. 
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Instances like that to whidi reference has 
just been made — and many similar ones among 
other sects, were eminently calculated to im- 
press upon all reflecting minds the importance 
and necessity of a great temperance reforma- 
tion. The habit of drinking intoxicating li- 
quors, of some kind, and indeed of all kinds, 
was nearly universal. And unfortunately, few 
classes of men, were more exposed to the 
sin of absolute drunkeness, than clergymen* 
"Where local, there the parochial visits always 
brought out the bottle^ at every place, at which 
they called And then, the variety of the 
material, and the still greater difference in the 
quality — from the choicest production of the 
vat, or distilery, down to the most villanous 
of all drugged abominations — all this is to be 
taken into account; aud we may well wonder 
that any mortal man could taste it all in a few 
hours, and remain sober. However niuch it 
may be regretted, that occasionally an individ- 
ual fell, when we reflect on the besetmehts 
to which all were. exposed, we cannot fail 
of feeling both surprise and gratitude that so 
many passed the ordeal without f^lterii^ and 
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without reproach. And we feel an honest 
pride in recording the fact, that clergymen in 
general, and Universalist clergymen in partic- 
ular, have been and still are, among the most 
devoted friends, and zealous and untiring ad« 
vocates of the temperance reformalion. May 
the benignity of their principles sustain, and 
hasten its triumph. 

The prevalent characteristics of the cler- 
gymen of the order, were perhaps never more 
perfectly exemplified, than at this meeting of 
the association. And ^s very great changes 
have taken place in the ministry, in the inter- 
vening years since; it may neither be impro- 
per nor wholly uninteresting, if we embody a 
few^ of the facts as they were then produced 
in living reality. 

The custom of appointing a preacher to de- 
liver what is called, the "occasional sermon," 
had not then obtained in any of the Asso* 
ciations. Of course, when the annual ses- 
sion came round, and the proper organization 
of the council had been effected — ^no one 
knew who was to deliver the opening dis- 
course. This service therefore, was gener- 

8 
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ally devolved upon a stranger, if one was 
present— otherwise upon some young preacher 
whose gifts the denomination had not tested — 
or some one was selected who was considered 
ready for all emergencies, "in season and out 
of season." On this occasion, Mr. WhitnaJ, 
one of the most eccentric of mankind, but 
withal both a ready and a strong preacher, 
was appointed to deliver the morning sermon. 
Mr. Whitnal read his text, Rom. 8: 39, 30, 
and no doubt gave, as he more commonly did, 
a sound doctrinal discourse. I was in the 
Desk with him, having been selected to offer 
the introductory prayer — and as a special fa- 
vor, to a young man, had just been informed 
that it was arranged for me to preach the 
first sermon in the afternoon. The nature and 
value of this timely notice, will be better un- 
derstood, when it is known — ^that not one of 
our number, used notes. And on these public 
occasions, our sermons were often extempore 
in the fullest sense of the term. Some three 
or four hours time for preparation, was there- 
fore a favor of no small importance. Pof 
notwithstanding the occasion, and its require- 
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ments, the mind habituated to perpetual and 
similar exertions, could generalize a few ideas, 
and be able to present them with more of 
the semblance of method, than if that time 
had been denied. When Mr. W. read his 
text, I was able to overlook the passage, and 
my mind was impressed with the words im- 
mediately following. These were accordingly 
selected as the basis of my own discourse. 

The afternoon came, and with it the ser- 
vices as previously arranged. On giving out 
the text, Rom. 8: 31, my successor — who 
was to preach the second sermon on the close 
of mine — ^was observed to smile; and at the 
same time, he whispered to another, that he 
should take the next verse. Happily I am 
neither permitted nor disposed to judge what 
the character of my sermon was; though it is 
by no means difficult to imagine what it must 
have been under the circumstances. What- 
ever it was — it was, as the lady recommended 
to John Wesley — such as 1 had "trusted the 
Lord for;" and it was kindly received. 

At the close of my discourse, Mr. Kneeland 
entered the Desk, and gave as the text, Rouk 
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8: 22j thus fumishing the evidence by the se- 
lection, that unless he had previously made the 
passage the subject of discourse, his only pre- 
paration for its delivery, was made in about 
Jialf an hour^ and while listening to another. 
His sermon like most of his discourses, was 
exceedingly plain and intelligible; and was de- 
livered in a strain of fervency and earnestness^ 
which his cold nature did not often permit him 
to evince. Thus closed the public services of 
the first day of the session. 

On the following day, Mr. Ferris preached 
the morning sermon. And the congregation 
appeared much gratified, when he read for his 
text, Rom. 8: 33, thus giving the assurance of 
four successive discourses from five consecu- 
tive verses of the same chapter. He was 
regarded as a sound, and indeed a powerful 
preacher, and never did any one more effec- 
tually sustain a reputation, than he did on this 
occasion. His object was to exhibit the scrip- 
ture doctrine of Election, as distinguished from 
any and all limited, or partial views or results; 
and this he effected with a power and pungen- 
cy of argument and exi^ressiony alik« Intel- 
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ligible and convincing. The congregational 
clergymen was present, and commenced tak- 
ing notes with the utmost composure. Indeed, 
it was the opinion of some, that when he 
placed himself in a conspicuous seat in front 
of the pulpit, and drew forth his writing ma- 
terials — ^he did so, with something more than 
ordinary self-complacency. However this 
might be, after listening for some ten or Jif teen 
minutes, he unconsciously dropped his paper, 
and clenching his pencil with a convulsive 
grasp, he remained fixed as a statue 'till the 
end of the discourse. Had the message to 
which he was listening, been communicated 
by some immediate and visible superhuman 
agency, he could not have betrayed more 
astonishment. ' The subject — at least the view 
taken of it was evidently new^ him; and it 
was enforced by arguments so comprehensive 
and convincing, and proofs so overpowering, 
that in his surprise, he lost all self-command. 

The first sermon in the afternoon, was 
delivered by Dr. Green, from Rom. 10: 14, 
15. The Dr. had formerly preached in the 
Baptist connexion, where he had imbibed 

3* 
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that peculiar tone^ for;which the nuinistelra of 
that denomiation were formerly no much dis- 
tinguished. Thk tone, as well as some habit<» 
ual oddities, he brought with him, when hd 
became a convert to Unirersalism. Among 
his peculiarities, was a very remarkable fadt 
ity ii! illustrating his discourses. He never 
appeared at a loss-^^something, and it seemed 
quite immaterial what, presented itself and 
was thrown in, and generally in the right 
place, and which gave the hearer the most 
vivid impression of the thing intendeds II 
rendered the merest abstraction tangible, and 
tnade thought itself an object of sight. An 
instance in point, occurred, during the delivery 
of the sermon in question, which none of his 
auditors will be lil^ly to forget He defined 
at considerable length, the qualifications of 
a Grospel ministers; and insisted that if the 
preacher was faithful to his trust — ^if he com- 
municated only that, which he was sent U> 
teach, then, he would himself be sustained by 
di^e grace^ and become the honored instru- 
ment of dispensing it to those *'that heard 
hhn." 



Here the Di% oommenced drawing an op- 
pottte character* He supposed a preacher 
going forth in his own strength; and inferred 
the kind of influences by which he would be 
moved, and which he would most probably 
exert in the moral world. And he run thk 
parallel along^ until he had occasion to illlu»- 
trate- the destitution of aich a professed mes- 
senger of good tidingSy so sinful man. At the 
moment, and with the utmost gravity, he 
threw himself forward; and leaning across the 
pulpit and reaching far downwards with his 
hands, he gave a seentaw motion to the part 
of his body visible from below. When the 
motion was downward, he exclaimed— "a 
preacher wiiJumt the grace of Qod^ is like/* 
Here he stopped, apparently to master his 
subject, take breath and lift himself up again. 
Having acc(Mnplished this— if indeod so much 
was intended-^-he came pitchii^ down again, 
and at the same time repeating — '^s like," 
when as before, he stopped short, and again 
remained silent till he recovered nearly an 
erect position. The next monoient, and he was 
i^ain coming down with the same, *Hs Uke/^ 
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when pausing an instant, he began slowly to 
rise, and finished the sentence by saying-— 
"fifcc a pump without water^ This was ut- 
tered with solemn gravity, and in the most 
delicious cadence of his old Baptist tones; 
and accompanied as it was, with an action 
every way suited to the subject, it may well 
be imagined that the effect was absokitely 
irresistable. The repetition of the apparent 
effort to reach the subject — the seeming diffi- 
culty and delay in doing so, notwithstanding 
the ludicrous manner in which it was conduc- 
ted — ^gave a degree of force and clearness to 
the idea conveyed, that no mere words can 
ever impart. We saw as it were, the mental 
and physical exertions of mankind for the at- 
tainment of the water of life — saw them seek- 
ing it, where it was not to be found — saw 
them looking for it through instrumentalities, 
as dry and deficient as themselves, and hun- 
dreds smiled and wept under the impression. 

It would be exceedingly difficult for any 
one, at the present time, when at least com- 
mon civility is interchanged among the dif- 
ferent religious sects, to form a very correct 
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and impressive idea of the feelings it excited 
in one who seldom met with it in preachers of 
other denominations. And we mention a case, 
not for any importance which it possesses, but 
for its rarity. It is really but the second of 
the kind, with which the writer was honored, 
during Jive successive years. He had on sev- 
eral occasions, received the distant and patron- 
ising condescensions of ministers of opposing 
sects; but with the exception named — nothing 
like the expression of cordial and respectfdi 
civility. It is not Intended, that every preadi- 
er with whom we came in contact, was abso- 
lutely uncivil — though some were so— bqj, 
they very generally avoided every token of 
clerical courtesy, which was not evidently ex- 
torted from them by their fears of public rep- 
rehension. 

One of my friends had made an appoint- 
ment for me, in Madison Village, Madison Co. 
N. Y., on a week day evening, as a kind of 
preliminary to my first sabbath meeting in 
that place. On arriving, it was ascertained 
that a distmguished Quaker preacher — ^Joseph 
^ Bound — alio bad an appointment in the same 
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house, at the same hour. My appointment 
was acknowledged prior in point of time, and 
my friends had the unquestioned right to con- 
trol the house. But happily, there was no 
wish to push matters to extremity. The 
preachers were strangers to all but a few, and 
to each other; and passively sat down to await 
the result of a brief consultation on the state 
of affairs, between their mutual friends. The 
matter was soon settled — that both should 
preach — and both did preach, accordingly. 
Neither discourse was particularly doctrinal, 
but directed to the advancement of the great 
and beneficient principles of the Gospel, and 
the services closed with mutual salutations and 
kind feelings. No man could be more kind 
and affectionate, than this good old Quaker, 
Nor was there one solitary trait of the bigot 
or sectarian, beyond the peculiar and habitual 
phraseology and cant of his denomination. 
He was entirely willing that all men should 
be saved; although he had not so understood 
the teachings of the divine spirit. And if that 
was the truth, he wished me all prosperity in 
its propagation — and all the rewards of good 
inttntionsy even if I was mistaken. 
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In view of this little indent, let me ask 
the reader — what he would be likely to think 
of a class of men, with whom his professional 
pursuits frequently biought him in contact, 
and who, during five years, should but twice^ 
show him any but the most constrained civil- 
ity] To this, he must add the consideratipn 
that he is not accused of any moral offence, 
that he is acknowledged to be a peaceable 
citizen, and admitted to be diligent in his ef- 
forts to spread his opinions among mankind. 
Let him still add, that his views are constant- 
ly misrepresented; that his motives are called 
in question; that the influence of his princi- 
ples is affirmed to be dangerous; and that in 
a thousand ways he is openly and maliciously 
insulted. Let him pass through all this, and 
feel it, as any man with a soul in him would 
feel— and he will then be in a condition to put 
the question seriously to himself, whether his 
charity for the pretensions of his opponents, 
had not sensibly diminished. Let him also 
ask himself, whether it be not very likely, that 
in meeting and rebutting their assaults and 
slanders, he would dispense with the smoothed 
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forms of rebuke, and "call things by their 
right names? And is it not quite probable, 
that he might beccwme excited on tlie subject, 
and in his zeal to justify himself and expose 
the sophistry, ipisrepresentations and hostility 
of bis persecutors, unnecessarily widen the 
distance between them, by ill-timed or uncalled 
for severityt 

The above remarks are made with refer* 
ence to the prevailing opinion, that the older 
preachers of Universalism, were immercifuDy 
severe upon other denominations. And it 
is very true that they were so. But they 
are by no means remarkable for severity, at 
Ibe present time. The reasons of this great 
diange are quite obvious — ^the causes which 
inspired, and for a season kept in vigorous 
operation the talent for rebuke, have nearly 
all passed away. Those therefore, who are 
disposed to wonder at the vollies of vitupera* 
tion which were once sent forth by the Uni- 
versalist clergy, will do weD to repress their 
astonishment, until they are placed in similar 
circumstances. But as these can probably 
never return, and can therefore no more be 
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felt, he who should unnecessarily renew the 
conflict, whether old or young, would but 
- > **beat the air," Christian charity as well as 
courtesy, has greatly advanced among all 
sects; and we should be ready to meet it with 
the plenitude of that kindness which springs 
from the grace of the gospel, and the feelings 
of fraternity with man. 

The vindictive hostility of the enemies of 
Universalism, took a very wide range, and 
occasionally descended to low and even trif- 
ling particulars. Sometimes, this epidemic 
maJignity assumed forms, and developed itself 
in ways so gross or ludicrous, as only to 
awaken pity, or excite ridicule. And as Uni- 
versalism was now (1818) more or less known 
and discussed throughout Central and Western 
N. Y., there was probably never a time when 
the petty animosities of all classes ofopposers^ 
were more frequently displayed. The follow- 
ing incidents will serve for illustrations. 

In the country towns generally, it is cus- 
tomary to have a sermon delivered on all fu- 
neral occasions. This custom is not confined 
to any particular sect, but prevails even among 

4 
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those whose ministers do not yield an habitual 
conformity to its requirements. It was on 
one of these occasions, that I was beset with 
a continual and systematic grumbling — the 
first and the last thing of the kind, that it has 
fallen to my lot to encounter. A young man, 
about 20 years of age, had been instantly 
cut down while in the midst of health and 
strength; and as the suddenness of the dispen- 
sation excited an unusual degree of sympathy 
for the afflicted family, so it brought together 
a large congregation at the funeral. Very 
soon after the commencement of the discourse, 
I perceived that some one kept muttering; and 
occasionally speaking so loud, as to attract the 
notice of that part of the congregation within 
the house. The position of the speaker did 
not 'permit him to see the person, who made 
the disturbance; but it was not difficult to de- 
tect a female voices and that whoever it was, 
she was uttering maledictions against Univer- 
salism. This noise went steadily forward in 
an under tone, as a kind of acc&mpanyment; 
and as it soon ceased to attract the notice of 
the auditory, so it gave very little trouble to 
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the speaker. At the close of thp service, I 
asked a gentleman, who it was, that fretted so 
much, and seemed desirous of making distur- 
bance *-0," said he, ''nobody but D. Ws 
wife, who though a church member, is very 
drunkf even for her!" The response was ut- 
tered loud enough to be distinctly heard — 
"Here is proof then, that all the drunkards 
are not UniversaHsts." 
. The foregoing represents the grosser forms 
in which popular ignorance, and even vice, 
exhibited its spleen against a system of reli- 
gion that it was incapable of understanding. 
The following instance, shows the more re- 
fined methods, by which the same ends were 
sometimes sought. 

In the winter of this year, (1818,) as the 
writer was returning from a distant appoint- 
ment, he met the eccentric Mr. Whitnal, 
in the street of a certain village in Onon- 
daga Co. And as we were mutually desirous 
of enjoying an hour's conversation, we agreed 
to put our horses under a tavern shed near 
by, and call at the house of a friend. While 
giving some directions concerning our beasts. 
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the landlord came out; and from some remark 
learning our intention, he politely asked us in, 
saying that he had a good iBre in his sitting 
room and no company. We of course accep- 
ted his offer — found things as he stated; and 
found ourselves more at liberty to talk over 
our own matters, than we probably should 
at the house of a friend. After sitting a few 
minutes, our host, who appeared to be *'busy 
here and there," led in and introduced his 
wife — ^an intelligent and interesting woman. 
She seemed disposed to be courteous, con- 
versed about the prejudices of sectarians, and 
regretted their existence — but took no pains 
to conceal her utter dislike of Universalism. 
In the mean time, some travellers in an ad- 
joining room, having learned that we were 
Universalist preachers, entered and asked per- 
mission to be present at our conversation — 
when our hostess rose, and observed that as 
it was not far from tea time, she hoped we 
would stay to tea, if not otherwise engaged. 
This request was made so frankly, and pressed 
so earnestly by the husband, that we con- 
sented to remain. In due time the table was 
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spread; and the good lady with perfect gravi- 
ty and decorum poured the tea. There was 
no mistaking the fact however — that there 
was not a particle of tea in the whole affair I 
My friend Whitnal, was not only fond of tesi, 
but he dearly loved a practical joke, even 
when at least one half was at his own expense. 
Nor was it by any means an easy matter to 
fix one so firmly on him, that he would not 
throw it back upon the perpetrator with inter- 
est. He swallowed the hot water m an in- 
stant; and jogging me with his elbow, passed 
his cup for replenishing, before the lady had 
served half the family. He proceeded in this 
way, with a perseverance truly astonishing, 
and until the contents of the tea-pot were 
fairly exhausted; when with most provoking 
gravity, he again presented his cup, observing 
to our hostess who began to exhibit great 
embarrassment — that being **very fond of tea, 
when it was rather weak, he took the more of 
it" It was not difficult at this time, to see in 
whose favor the joke had issued — the conflict 
had fairly terminated — the petty insult had 
been successfully and in perfect good humor, 
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thrown back upon its polite author, who hav- 
ing done penance in drinking hot water too, 
instantly rose and disappeared. 

The Genesee Branch of the Western Asso- 
ciation, held its annual session for 1818, in the 
town of Ontario; in the county of Ontario; 
and as usual, found abundant reasons for re- 
joicing and congratulation. Could the same 
denomination, as it now exists in this region^ 
look upon that meeting with all its concomi- 
tants, as a few remaining individuals still do-— 
it is more tlian probable that little would be 
found calculated to cheer the heart of the be- 
liever. But the day of palpable progress, of 
accumulation of strength, numbers and influ- 
ence, had not then come; and belie veris were 
content and inexpressibly happy, in witnessing 
small gains and individual accessions. The 
entire section of the state, lying west of Cay- 
uga Lake, was nominally comprised within the 
limits of this Branch Association; and at this 
time, four years after its organization, it pro- 
bably numbered six societies, and about the 
same number of preachers. The opening of 
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a new field of ministerial labor, the gathering 
of another congregation, the formation of one 
more Society, or the accession of another 
preacher, were matters of great import; and 
they were in all instances, eminently calcula- 
ted to stimulate the hopes and strengthen the 
hands of believers. One new society had 
been formed during the recess of the Associ- 
ation, which gave promise of stability and 
increasing influence; and one important acces- 
sion to the ministry had occurred during the 
same time. 

It should be kept in mind that the labors of 
the few preachers, were by no means confined 
to societies; and that there were many more 
congregations to which they ministered, than 
entered into any proper organization. The 
great want therefore, was, of a greater num- 
ber of efficient clergymen. A few, good and 
true men, were making "full proof," of their 
ministry; but the number was altogether in- 
adequate to the necessities of the denomina- 
tion in this immense region. Accordingly, 
the settlement of the venerable Thomas Gross, 
in the vicinity of Bufl&lo, and to whom a 
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Letter of Fellowship, as a muiister of the re- 
conciliation, was given at this session, was an . 
event of great moment to the cause of Uni- 
versalism in Western New York. He was 
a convert from the Congregational ministry; 
and had until recently, been connected with a 
society of that denomination in the central 
part of the state He. was already, what is 
called 'an old mail'; but retained the vigor of 
his intellect, and lived some years to do suc- 
cessful battle for the cause of divine truth. 
The following note relative to Mr. Gross, was 
appended by the late Rev. W. I. Reese, to the 
Minutes of the session of 1818. 

"At this session, the cause of Universalism 
received new vigor, by the acquisiton of Br. 
Thomas Gross, whose talents have contributed 
so much to the diflFusion of knowledge and 
correct understanding. Br. Gross, if I mis- 
take not, had been for many years, a preacher 
of the Congregational order; but had lost 
none of that moral excellence and christian 
forbearance for which he was, and since his 
conversion to Universalism, has been distin- 
guished. In 1823, he commenced the publi- 
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cation of a reHgious periodical, (at Buffalo,) 
called the "Gospel Advocate," a work of de- 
served merit. And the venerable and worthy 
Editor evinced himself — a successful advocate 
of the truth, a powerful defender of the 
christian system, a faithful servant of Christ, 
and an honor to his profession." 

The year 1819 while it furnished no par- 
ticular discouragements, was distinguished by 
few remarkable indications of the progress of 
Universalism in New York. It is safe how- 
ever to say, that while nothing was lost, 
much more was gained, than appeared in the 
estimate of the numbers and increase of the 
denomination. The revival in Hamilton and 
vicinity, was attaining its maximum; and the 
impulse which it had sent abroad, though sen- 
sibly felt over many congregations, had not 
•yet produced any very decisive results. Still 
it was a year of general and great activity in 
the denomination; and the best exertions of 
both preachers and societies, were never put 
forth with greater zeal, or more determined 
perseverance. The opposition encountered 
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was probably more matured; than at any pre- 
vious time. Be this as it may — ^it was settled, 
cold, calculating and systematic. It fabrica- 
ted, or magnified some idle report to the 
discredit of Universalism; and always laying 
the scene in the distance, circulated it with 
busy activity and unblushing assurance. It 
stood aloof from any knowledge of Univer- 
salism; and when professing to state the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the believers in the 
restitution, ignorantly or maliciously misrepre- 
sented both the believers and their opinions. 
It busied itself in efforts to prevent the atten" 
dance of people upon the meetings of the de- 
nomination; by subjecting church members to 
rebuke, by warning the timid, by admonishing 
the youth, and by exerting every available 
form of influence over those it hoped to con- 
trol. 

Universalists had already been eflfectually 
taught, that they must rely on their own re- 
sources; but they seemed now more than 
ever convinced of the necessity of concentra- 
ting and embodying such as they could com- 
mand. As in all other ages of the world, 
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reproach for the sake of honest opinion, in- 
duces the oppressed to chng to their views 
with greater tenacity; so Universalists- not 
only cherished theirs with deeper fondness, 
but put forth every effort for their diffusion. 
And it is morally certain that ministers and 
others who sincerely loved the truth and were 
even willing to make sacrifices for its promo- 
tion, were impelled to put forth energies, and 
to perform labors, and to endure privations, 
which they never would have done, but for 
the vindictiveness of the opposition. And 
from what is known of the labors of ministers, 
there is Uttle doubt that a greater number of 
sermons was preached by them during this 
year, than by an equal number in any other 
year, since the establishment of the denomi- 
nation in the state. 

It may not perhaps be assumed, that there 
was a greater number of good sermons deli- 
vered, than in any similar period, by the same, 
or an equal number of preachers. The cir- 
cumstances of. the denomination at that time, 
were such as to render that matter extremely 
doubtful. But this much is certain — ^whether 
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gocnl or bad, they were beyond all question, 
the best that the circumstances permitted; 
and as good as any reasonable man could ex- 
pect They were in most instances, sound 
doctrinal discourses, delivered without noteSy 
in such phrase as the speaker could command, 
and without pretension or ostentation. Some 
of them were chaste and unobjectionable pro- 
ductions, replete with great ideas and sugges- 
tive sentiments— others were poured forth 
without the slightest regard to the courtesies 
of expression, or even to the grazpmar of the 
language. The more objectionable and therer 
fore assailable parts of the prevailing Iheology; 
such as the doctrine of the trinity, a vicarious 
atonement, imputed righteousness, and that of 
endless punishment, were treated without ce- 
remony, and almost withont charity. Uni- 
versalists were in the mean time, urged by all 
the considerations growing out of a consistent 
and glorious system of moral truth, to prac- 
tice a higher and a purer virtue, than was ex- 
emplified by the surrounding sects. Nearly 
all rites and ordinances save those of Be^ptism 
and the Lord's Supper, and in some instances 
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even these — ^were repudiated; and believers 
were earnestly besought to give less attention 
to the mere semblance of religion, and to 
practice more of its substantial requirments. 

As might be expected, these views were 
attractive to those who had become disgusted 
with the symbols of piety in. those who fre- 
quently outraged morality; and they were 
diffused far and wide over the. denomination. 
Many, whose faith would abide the test of 
martyrdom, never thought themselves worthy 
of a place at the communion table; and while 
they were ever ready to relieve the poor, to 
minister to the sick, and to do good according 
to their ability, would probably have blushed 
if called to officiate in public prayer. The 
natural consequences of this state of things, 
followed. Universalists were practically hon- 
est and benevolent, profound haters of nearly 
every thing bearing the stamp of the domi-- 
nant orthodoxy, able controversialists, and 
zealous in the promotion of their principles; 
but characteristically deficient in the customs 
and means usually regarded as evidences of 
piety and devotion. And this, though readily, 
5 
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accounted for, was to some extent doctrimen- 
tal to the prosperity of the denomination. It 
induced the general belief among other sects, 
and who to a great degree controlled public 
opinion — that there was very little true and 
vital religion, however much morality there 
might be, among Universalists. 

The Western Association met this year 
(1819,) in the town of Lisle, Broome county, 
N, Y., and again enjoyed a very pleasant and 
happy session. The congregations were un- 
usuSiUy large, and evinced a deep and devo- 
tional interest in the truth; the public services^ 
were creditable to those ♦who took part in 
them; and the business of the session was- 
conducted with entirp and cordial unanimity. 
The communications received from Delegates, 
by Letters from different societies and church- 
es, and from preachers in attendance were 
very generally of the most encouraging cha- 
racter. If they did not give assurance of 
great increase, they contained the evidence 
of fidelity and harmony; two things to be 
prized above any mere aggregation of num-^ 
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bers. And these were among the things, that 
^ave such a deep and affecting interest to the 
annual noeetings of the Association. They 
forcibly recalled the impression which we 
have, of the occasional assemblies of the 
primitive disciples, who congregated as best 
they might, poured out their supplications and 
thank offerings to God with full hearts, ex- 
horted one another to love, patience, and good 
works — and then went forth to bear wrong 
and reproach from an unbelieving world. All 
were happy; for the assembled multitudes 
were for the time withdrawn from the scenes 
of their conflicts and trials, and here found 
sympathizing friends. 

Several things conspired to remind us of the 
early days of Christianity — and even of the 
peculiar circumstances connected with the ad- 
vent of our Lord. The public services were 
held in a capacious Barn; and many a patri- 
arch of the faith, was most literally "cradled 
in a manger." The lactitious distinctions of 
human condition, were here most effectually 
levelled; and rich and poor, and old and 
young renewed the recollection, that the great 
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Master of christians — the "author and finisher 
of their faith," had, once condescended to the 
same humiliation. Not the slightest degrada- 
tion was felt — ^for it was not pJace^ but principk 
in which all were concerned. And from this 
place, went out influences that strengthened 
many kindred hearts, that wrought new con- 
victions of duty, and inspired new resolu- 
tions to profess, support and vindicate the 
"grace of God that bringeth salvation to all 
men." 

At this session of Association, Letters of 
Fellowship as ministers of the Reconciliation, 
were granted to Elisha Packard and Alfred 
Peck — two upright and faithful men, who 
through long y6ars of trial have retained 
their integrity unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able, Mr. Peck has throughout devoted him- 
self to the duties of his calling, with all dili- 
gence; and never wearies in projecting mea- 
sures and performing labors for the benefit of 
the denomination. His success has not al- 
ways corresponded with his intentions; but 
as these have always been in favor of human- 
ity, as well as aimed at the advancement of 
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of the truths he will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that while he sought to do good, his 
only error was in the choice of means. 

Mr. Packard intended only to minister oc* 
casionly; and has uniformly occupied himself 
in some secular employment. The following 
statement from memory, was substantially 
made by Mr. Packhard; and may not even 
now, be destitute of interest He was ori- 
ginally attached to the Baptists, not as a mem- 
ber — ^but from education, or the preferences 
of his family, which it is believed, was con- 
nected with that denomination. He was also 
a sailor; apd had for many years been the 
Captain, or Master of a vessel, which usually 
liailed to some European port. On a return 
'Voyage, and not many months previous to his 
application for a Letter of Fellowsliip, he 
was wrecked at some place off the American 
coast . During the excitement, sufferings, and 
perils of that terrible scene, he was converted 
to Universalism. Sudden and unsought, as 
was this great change in his sentiments, it 
baptised his whole soul into the spirit and 
power of the Gospel; and while it calmed his 
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troubled mind, it gave him reeolution to bear 
lip with fortitude and hope under the labors, 
privations, and sufferings, to which he was 
subjected. On arriving at Boston, he imaie- 
diately applied to Rev. Paul Dean, with whom 
he had formerly had a slight acqi aintance, 
for some testimonial under which he might 
preach that glorious gospel, which had brought 
peace and comfort to his own soul. Such tes- 
timonial was accordingly given; and thus 
commenced his ministry. Soon after this, 
and while visiting some friends in central New 
York, he attended, and received the Fellow- 
ship of the Western Association. How much, 
or how long, he has ministered, is not known. 
But his old age is passing away In the midst 
of friends, where he enjoys the communion of 
kindred,believers; and where, in a Universal- 
ist sanctuary, he worships that God who filled 
his soul with the power of the Gospel, and by 
its influences prepared him for life or for 
death. 

In the course of this year (1819,) the cause 
of Universal grace received an impulse in 
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the Society at New Hartford, by one of the 
most extraordinary instances of the sustaining 
power of divine truth, in the hour of death, 
ever given by an uninspired person. It is easy 
to imagine that the exciting circumstances 
connected with martyrdom, are calculated to 
give a factitious elevation to the human soul — 
to force the mind from its ordinary level, and 
to arm it with an unusual fortitude. A species 
of mental courage is thus created and exerted, 
which does not strictly appertain to the indi- 
vidual; and hence effeminacy itself, may for 
the time, be inspired with an energy that bids 
defiance to the utmost terrors of a violent 
death. But the case is far different, when 
slow but sure-working disease fixes its grasp 
upon a single- member of some quiet house- 
hold. There, the occasional mitigations of 
suffering; the alternations in the aspects of 
disease, are all fitted to cheat the victim out of 
the conviction of imminent danger. Besides, 
there are in such instances a multitude of 
considerations every way calculated to ren- 
der the attachment to life, more fixed and 
influential, than usually exist in seasons of 
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persecution. There is little to agitate and 
surprise, and consequently to lift the soul 
above itself and its ordinary aspirations. But 
Universalism has power and influences adap- 
ted even to these occasions; and can inspire 
feelings^ and impart a form of chastened sub- 
mission, seldom felt or exhited by the martyr. 
A young lady, about 17 years of age, nur- 
tured under the auspices of Universalism, was 
rapidly declining with pulmonary consumption. 
This family, I was accustomed to visit occa- 
sionally; and of course, to see the sick daugh- 
ter and observe the progress of the disease. 
She never murmured, never repined; but 
though evidently conscious of her situation, 
always appeared composed and even cheerful. 
Being at length called to visit and spend the 
night with the family, it was apparent that the 
sufferings of the sick one, were near their 
consummation. She could only converse in 
a whisper, and that, at intervals; nor could 
she hear much conversation without exhaus- 
tion. A part of the evening was spent in her 
room; and she took a proper and decided in- 
terest in the exposition of one, or more pas- 
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«ages of the scriptnres, which were suggested 
by her parents. 

The followiug morning, she sent for me to 
come to her room; when I found her sitting 
in an arm-chair. On entering and speaking 
to her, she ilrew up the sleeve of her dress 
from the left arm, baring it half way to the 
elbow — and looking up, said with a smile — 
**Look here, I believe that I have lived about 
long enough." Supposing that the conversa- 
tion of the preceding evening, might have 
produced some degree of excitement, and 
being desirous of testing the depth and con- 
sistency of her views — ^I asked, why she 
thought sol She replied in substance, that 
she suffered so much, was so exhausted, and 
so emaciated, that life had lost its charms, and 
she tl^ught she was mlling to die. She be- 
trayed no excitement, the subject had evident- 
ly been one of long previous thought, and her 
manner evinced her entire conviction of the 
truth of what she uttered. Her parents — in- 
deed all the members of her family were pre- 
sent; and it was evident that this was the 
first Instance in which she had expressed her 
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views on the subject. Like myself, they 
were taken by surprise, as it was not known 
that she had given more attention to the scrip- 
tures and to religious subjects, than was com- 
mon to persons of the same age. I proceeded 
to ask her, if she would not prefer to be 
restored to health, were it possible^! She re- 
plied, that perhaps she should, if she could be 
restored instantly, as by a miracle; but that 
if it were possible by ordinary means, it would 
take so long, and she should suffer so much, 
that — she thought she preferred to die. She 
was then asked, whether the consideration of 
the comforts by which she was surrounded, 
the society of her many friends, and the affec- 
tionate interest felt for Ijer by her parents, 
did not on the whole make her wish to livel 
She reflecied a moment, and then said-^No — 
1 have lost all relish fqr such enjoyments as 
outward comforts can give — ^I cannot enjoy 
the society of my young friends — and though 
I love my parents, they cannot wish to see 
me suffer, nor can I bear to see them unhappy 
on my account; and I believe that I am willing 
to diel At the same time she added that 
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she was satisfied with the promises of the 
Gospel. 

This occured on Friday morning. The 
hour of trial had not yet come; and though 
there was no doubt that it was rapidly ap- 
proaching, there were still no particular in- 
dications of immediate dissolution. It was 
therefore natural for us to infer, that the res- 
olution formed under the prospect of death at 
an uncertain, though not distant period, might 
be shaken or entirely give way before the cold 
touch of the destroyer. But we were mis- 
taken. Her mind had grasped all the sustain- 
ing considerations afforded by the Gospel; 
and while she saw the world receding, it was 
without regret, and with child-like assurance 
she looked forward to a home and happiness 
m the bosom of her God. On the folfowing 
Sunday, her father and a female friend were 
called out of church to attend upon her; and 
she expired at about 9 o'clock the same eve- 
ning. 

She had become assured that her time had 
now come; and she was prepared for the 
event. Soon after sun-set, she desired her 
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father to send for the material for her shroudr 

It was accordingly obtained, and at her re- 
quest, made up in her presence. While this- 
was being done, she exerted herself in con- 
versation with the family, and in making a- 
distribution of her wardrobe, and such other 
things as she considered her property. By 
this time, her sight was probably failing, as^ 
she desired her father to hold a light near the 
clock which was but a few feet from her, and 
directly in view. After telling the time, she 
requested her father to examine her pulse, 
giving it as her own opinion that it was with- 
drawing from the extremities. He did so, 
and was satisfied that she had judged correct- 
ly; but hesitated to inform her. She urged 
and obtained his admission; looked calmly 
round upon her friends — ^bade them farewell— 
fokbd her arms; said "I anf ready'' — and 
expired. 

Several friends of the family, but opposers^ 
of Universalism, were present at this scene; 
and were very much surprised at the perfect 
composure and christian hope evinced by the 
^y"^ girl* One of them in relating the inci- 
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dents of that evening, exclaimed — "I know 
not^what it is — ^but if that is Universalism I 
should wish to die a Universalist." But it 
was the power of the Gospel as professed by 
Universalists — and was one of the first and 
most impressive instances in the vicinity, of 
its sustaining power in the hour of death. 
Friends viewed it as little less than a divine 
interposition, designed for the rebuke of inso- 
lent sectarians; and enemies were silenced, 
who had perpetually clamored about the in- 
sufBciency of the doctrine of the restitution 
in a dying hour. It required a degree of pre- 
judice and assurance to which few were equal 
to assert, that Universalism would not 'do to 
die by* — after the contrary had been demon-^ 
strated before their eyes, by a youth of seven- 
teen years. And thus, this presumptuous aver- 
ment of the enemies of God's truth, with 
many other eqally absurd and ridiculous at- 
tempts to render the doctrine of illimitable 
grace odious in public estimation, may be con- 
sidered as things that ti^ere, but are not,* 

*Thiti death scene was pnbliifeed by the writer at the time. 

6 
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In the summer of this year (1810,) a pow- 
erful impression for a time, was made upon a 
very large congregation by the Dedication of 
a child. And the incident is related, not for 
its intrinsic importance — ^but'for the informa- 
tion of those who may not know that such an 
ordinance is observed by Universalists. It is 
* however the distinctive denominational rite. 
Children are indeed baptised by Universalists; 
but in this there is nothing peculiar, as other 
denominations do the same. And though it 
is believed that some other sects, sometimes 
Dedicate — ^it is not in accordance with their 
general customs. No water is used in the 
administration — ^the rite being intended as an 
imitation of our Savior's example of taking 
**little children in his arms," or laying "his 
hand upon their heads," and blessing them. 

A large congregation had assembled at the 
Baptist church in Norwich, Chenango county, 
at the ordination of Mr. Flagler — of whom 
we have already spoken. At the close of the 
services appertaining to that occasion, the au- 
ditory was requested to remain; and the Rev. 
Mr. Stacy placed himself at the altar and an- 
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nounccd that the rite of dedication was to be 
administered. The parents (Thurlow Weed 
Esq. and wife, now of Albany,) came forward 
and presented the infant, when the adminis- 
trator offered a short prayer. There was the 
hush and stillness of death over the congre- 
gation — for as very few had ever witnessed 
the rite, every one seemed intent on seeing 
and hearing everything connected with its ad- 
ministration. Immediately after the prayer, 
Mr. Stacy took the child in his arms and 
commenced the benediction; but after uttering 
a few words, his voice sunk — he paused — the 
service was wholly suspended. Yet no one 
moved — moments, minutes even passed — ^still 
all seemed fixed in their places and in silence. 
I ventured to look over the pulpit in which I 
was -standing — ^beneath it stood the good man, 
tenderly holding the child in his arms — ^his 
face turned toward the heavens — the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, and his utterance 
denied by the overwhelming intensity of his 
feelings. Soon the whole congregation burst 
into tears, and sighs and sobs spoke forth the 
deep emotions of the heart. The service was 
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resumed and suitably closed — and that con- 
gregation broke up with deeper and more hat- 
lowed feelmgs, than ordinarily falls to the lot 
of worshippers. For there was a beauty and 
propriety in the service which owned Grod 
as a Father; which acknowledged his right 
to give and take away; and which sought bis 
blessing upon the head of infSauit innocence^ 
that soothed, and won, and satisfied the soul. 

Sometime in the course of this year, an ex- 
traordinary religious movement occured in 
Henderson, in the county of Jefferson, It is 
believed that the only instance in which a 
Universahst clergyman had even preached in 
the town, was some six or seven years prem" 
ous. In the adjoining town of EUisbury, a 
small society of believers had been gathered— 
but at the time, it did not keep up a meeting, 
and had never had preaching except on occa- 
sional visits from distant clergymen. No ef- 
fort had ever been made for the purpose of 
gathering a congregation in Henderson, and 
it is probable that few persons had any know- 
ledge of the doctrine of the restituti<Hi, beyond 
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the mere name. But some two or three indi- 
viduals, not only believed -'with the heart" — 
but when a strong religious effort was made 
by the Baptist congregation — they were found 
abundantly competent to speak in vindication 
of divine truth. The subject thus introduced, 
during a season of excitement in an opposing 
sect, became one of general and absorbing in- 
terest; and in a few months — ^without preach- 
ing, in a single instance — without denomina- 
tional books, save the Bible — without human 
aid, except that of conversation and exhorta- 
tion — but under the blessing of God, a large 
and respectable Universalist society was gath- 
ered and duly organized. 

In the course of the fall, a committee of 
the society requested the Rev. S. Jones — the 
only preacher of the order, whom they had 
ever heard — to visit and spend at least a few 
days, in preaching to them the Gk>spel of the 
kingdom. From some cause, it was not con- 
venient for him to do so; and 1 was desired 
to make the journey as his substitute. I ac- 
cordingly went the last week in December, 
and "abode with them" six days, including one 
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Sunday; and in that time delivered eight dis- 
courses to very attentive, and in most in- 
stances, large congregations,. The pervading 
feeling and interest every where exhibited 
among the people at that time, bore stronger 
indications of that tone of feeling and purpose 
which we may suppose distinguished the prim- 
itive christians, than any similar movement 
which I have ever witnessed. There was no 
fanaticism and no pretension — ^no noise and no 
confusion — no midnight orgies and no religi- 
ous dissipation. But a large proportion of the 
population of that, and the adjoining town of 
Ellisburgh, had been moved to think much 
and earnestly, but calmly and soberly, on the 
subject of christian truth, and its great import- 
ance J;o mankind; and many — ^very many em- 
braced the doctrine of Universal salvation. 
And not only many of the youth favored or 
adopted that doctrine, but in some instances 
converts to the truth were made from op- 
posing sects — before a single sermon was 
preached to the society by a minister of the 
reconciliation. Such was the religious move- 
ment in Henderson, 
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The Genesee Branch Association met this 
year in Pittsford, Ontario (now Monroe) coun- 
ty, and as usual, enjoyed an interesting and 
encouraging session. These public anniver- 
sary meetings were always pleasant. It was 
on these occasions, that ministers, who had 
seldom met a fellow-laborer during the year, 
came together to talk of their labors, and tri- 
als, and successes, to renew their friendships, 
and form new ones — to counsel each other 
to draw out opinions on various subjects, e.nd 
if it might be, to derive new reasons for ex- 
ertion. And it is not a little gratifying to 
observe, how easily they drew encourage- 
ment from every favorable incident — and that 
too, under circumstances far more calculated 
to oppress the feelings, than to cherish inspi- 
ring hopes. And well do we remember, the 
deep and abiding influence upon our own mind, 
produced by these annual meetings, when 
there was not a dozen societies of the denom- 
ination in the state. There were no fanatics 
among the preachers, and of course no pre* 
tenders to inspiration; but nevertheless, we 
all predicted the great and rapid progress of 
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the truth. And nothing could extinguish this 
hope — Congregations might be gathered in 
different places, only to disperse and disap- 
point expectation. But as often, new places 
were sought and found, and new zeal inspired 
by new encouragement. Thus passed year 
after year, and session after session of the As- 
sociation — until faith became sight, and antici- 
pation ended in reality, and Universalists were 
a numerous and wide-spread denomination. 

The societies represented in this session, 
reported a state of as general prosperity, as 
a knowledge of their circnmstances could au- 
thorize any one to hope. Some of them en- 
joyed regular preaching a part of the sabbaths 
-—others relied on the occasional visits, of 
itinerating clergymen/— and others still, had 
no established regulations respecting public 
worship. The society in Pittsford, had a 
resident preacher, (Mr. T. Billinghurst,) but 
he had now nearly withdrawn from the labors 
of the ministry in consequence of some ner- 
vous afiection— a species of paralysis, which 
disqualified him to bear the labor and excite- 
ment of preaching. The Society however, 
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wa« seldom destitute of regular services a 
portion of the time; and was firm and moderw 
ately zealous in the cause of truth. 

One new Society — The first Universalist 
society in Henrietta, was received into fel- 
lowship, at this session of the Branch Asso- 
ciation. The numbers and strength of this 
young family of believers, were not reported; 
but it is probable, that they were quite equal 
to most of the recent organizations of the 
time. And from several circumstances, there 
is reason to infer that like the society in Pitts- 
ford, though suffering occasional reverses, 
and for years in succession making no visible 
progress, it never absolutely lost its identity. 
It has at least, generally claimed a name to 
live, though it has not al^Hrays, nor regularly 
sustained preaching. Whatever it has done 
to advance the knowledge and influence of 
the (Jospel, has been done incidentally, and 
from its own intrinsic vitality. For likd 
many other of the earlier societies of tht 
order, it has received very little positive aid 
from the influence of the ministry. And if 
there is anything remarkable in the 
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IB in this — ^tliat a religious society can sus- 
tain itself during a period of nearly thirty 
years, without a Meeting house, and gener- 
ally without a preacher, or a regular meet- 
ing. 

In regard to the matter of church-building 
hoivever, it can hardly be considered impoli* 
tic or charged to the account of negligence, 
in all cases, that some societies omitted to 
erect houses of worship. Not a few of the 
earlier structures of the kind, are not only 
placed where they ought not to be, but were 
apparently constructed for any other purpose 
rather than the convenience or comfort of 
worshipping congregations. In the newly 
settled portions of the state. Societies usu- 
ally wanted the ability to filrnish themselves 
with a church, But when they became able 
and sufficiently numerous to delay as many 
bare done, has been to deprive themselves, 
their families and the public, of a religious 
home of their choice, and greatly retarded 
the progress of divine truth. 

It was quite common for the individual 
members of Univcrsalist societies, while they 
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yvere too few or feeble to erect a church of 
their own, to aid to the extent of their means^ 
some other denomination in tha erection of a 
meeting house. And this was almost always 
done with a verbal understanding, that when 
not wanted for the actual use of the nominal 
owners, such church should be free to Uni- 
versalists. The result has usually been, that 
the occupancy of these houses has been dk* 
nied to Universalists, without whose aid, they 
could not in many instances, have been erec- 
ted. In this way, Universalists exhausted 
their means, and weakened their own ener* 
gies; and proportionally encouraged, aided 
and strengthened their enemies. And there is 
reason tobelive, that the Universalist society 
in Henrietta, is at this day, sufiering the le- 
gitimate ccmsequences of helping to take care 
of the religious interests of other sects, to 
the palpable neglect of their own. 

But the evils of this course of preoedure^ 
do not end widi the misappiication of a few 
dollars, more or less. It has thrown thmi* 
sands 6f familiss, who by every principle of 
moral propriety should at this moment. havO' 
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been identified with the cause of Uniyersal* 
iam, into the arms of opposing sects. And it 
has done this by the operations of a double in- 
fluence — by neglecting to provide the means 
of suitable religious instruction, and by the 
real, or at least apparent apathy to the true 
interests of the doctrine professed. Parents, 
who aid those of opposite opinions, to estab- 
lish and sustain themselves, to the manifest 
neglect or disadvantage of their own — unin- 
tentionally no doubt, encourage their families 
to identify themselves with any sect except 
tibat, to which under other circumstances, 
they were naturally and even religiously in- 
clined. 

Again in many instances, where by going 
forward, Universalists might have been the 
leading denomination in the place and vicin* 
ity— ^they have waited, 'till some more ener- 
getic and far-sej^h^ sect took possession of 
the fidd,. built a church and won the congre- 
gation* The few true hearted Universalists 
who had thus outlived then: wisdom, having 
found when too late for remedy; that they 
had forfdied the public sympathy and coo- 
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fidence, contented themselves with folding 
their arms in despair, and doing nothing for 
themselves — or others, for ever after. 

As one among many similar instances, I 
refer to a large and respectable congregation 
in the shire tow^n of one of the populous 
counties of central N. Y. It was the subject 
of general remark, that this Universalist con- 
gregation embodied as much wealth, and 
more talent and influence, than any other in 
the village — ^but they did not feel quite able, 
and were not quite ready to build, and thought 
they might be both able and willing after a 
little delay. And during that delay ^ a small 
Episcopal society was formed which went 
directly to work — ^bought the lot on which, 
or near which, the Universalists. had talked of 
building— Kjalled on every body for help- 
built a splendid church — and Universalism 
took wings and removed to another part of 
the town. 

At this session of the Association, Mr. Pitt 
Morse received a Letter of Fellowship, as a 
Minister of the reconciliation. He was al^ 

7 
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ready favorably known to the friends in that 
vicinity, and especially to the excellent and 
discriminating i\ir. Billinghurst, and the soci* 
ety in Pittsford: and high expectations were 
entertained of his talents and usefulness. 
Nor has this early confidence of the friends 
of his youth, been disappointed. As a man, 
a christian, and a minister, he has through 
long years of unremitted toil and patient 
endurance served his divine Master with ex- 
emplary fidelity; and done honor to the min- 
islry and to the cause to which that ministry 
was devoted. He was one of the few, who' 
from the first perceived the necessity of an 
elevated mhiistry; ^md set the example of 
personal efforts for the attainment of that ob- 
ject. Above all else he desired to know and 
to feel, that Universalist preachers were above 
reproach. He could tolerate involuntary ig- 
norance, and even apologise for eccentricities 
that he could not approve — ^but for vice or chi- 
canery he had no mercy or indulgence. And 
while he was himself governed by well-estab- 
lished principles, it was his constant aim to 
render the denomination respectable through 
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the instrumentality of a simple and exalted 
moral virtue. Neither his personal friendship, 
nor his sympathy ever screened the perpetra- 
tor of wrong from his keen rebuke, nor did 
numbers or opposition prevent the expression 
of his honest convictions. And if he ever 
raised up enemies, their hostility would be 
provoked by his uncompromising determina- 
tion to maintain his own standard of right. 
His decision of character, his cool and well 
informed judgement, and his steady persever- 
ance, have given him a weight of influence 
that has long been felt, and secured for him, 
a reputation which few have attained. With 
a feeble constitution, he has performed an im- 
mense amount of mental and physical labor, 
and lived to enjoy the consciousness that the 
sacriffces which he has made and the services 
he has rendered, have neither been in vain 
nor unappreciated. His name and his minis- 
try have been inseparably connected with 
Universalism in Central and Western N. Y. 
for a period of nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Morse commenced his public ministry 
as all men should — ^with the use of full and 
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carefully written notes. But he became at 
an early period, what is denominated, an ex- 
iempnre preacher — that is, he delivered his 
discourses without notes. In early life, he 
spoke with great apparent ease and fluency; 
and with much greater rapidity, than in later 
years. He always avoided finery in a ser- 
mon, as alike out of place and out of charac- 
ter; but at the same time, took unwearied 
pains to have his phr.iseology correct and 
well chosen. And few tilings gave him more 
pain, than to hear a preacher utter grave and 
elevating truths in gross and ill assorted Ian- 
gunge; or use low and vulgar imagery in the 
illustration of sacred subjects. His attention 
to refinement of language, has however, un- 
<ioubtedly tended to diminish the fervor and 
enimation of his delivery, and his most valu- 
able discourses have wanted the power that 
was exerted by his earlier and less finished 
productions. 

During this session, the Association relieved 
itself of the public reproach which it had in* 
carred, in consequence of the unministerial 
conduct of a certain Dr. Ellis, who had been 
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for some time past, itinerating within its juris- 
diction. This man had by some unaccount- 
able means, obtained the fellowship of the 
Northern Association — then the only one in 
the state of Vermont; and which, before he 
appeared in New York, had been withdrawn. 
But having as a matter of course, his Letter 
of Fellowship still in possession, he availed 
himself of it as a valid introduction to socie- 
ties and believers of the order, wherever he 
chanced to travel. None questioned the au- 
thority there given to his ministry; but many 
doubted the propriety of sending out a man 
of his general characteristics, under the sanc- 
tion of an ecclesiastical body. Time however, 
that assists to regulate, as well as develope 
human affairs, finally brought the whole truth 
to light; and the council at this session adop- 
ted and published the 17th minute of the 
Western Association, as follows : 

"Whereas, Dr. Joseph H. Ellis has been 
for certain reasons, expelled from the fellow- 
ship of the Northern Association in Vermont 
and contrary to the rules of the order, has 
taken an active part in a session of the Gene- 
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see Branch of the Western Association, there- 
by imposing upon the whole body — this is 
therefore to give notice, that said J. H. Ellis, 
stands as a rejected member, to prevent fur- 
ther difficulties." 

The remark has been made before, but may 
without apology, be made again— that few 
things in the conduct of any class of men, is 
more admirable, than the utter disregard of all 
pecuniary considerations for which the early 
preachers of Universalism were generally dis- 
tinguished. Who can doubt, that such men 
as Crandall, Morse, and many others, would 
have succeeded in any secular business to 
which they might have devoted their talentsi 
or that they would have received, a much 
more ample and sure temporal reward of 
their enterprise and toil, than they ever de- 
rived from their ministry] At the time, and 
for years after these gentlemen commenced 
preaching, there were not half a dozen soci- 
eties in the state, that did, or could, raise 
more than one or two hundred dollars per 
year, for the support of a clergymen. All 
that he realized more than that small sum, 
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was drawn from his own manual labor, or 
from some other and perhaps distant congre- 
gation. Besides, such was the irregular and 
uncertain manner in which the pecuniary af- 
fairs of societies were managed, that of the 
amount annually subscribed for sustaining pub- 
lic worship, more or less was never collected, 
and the loss generally fell upon the clergy- 
man. With all this in full view — with a life 
of unmitigated labor, of privation and pover- 
ty before him — with the certainty of the 
contempt and hatred of the great body of 
influential christians — the inspiring motives to 
the adoption of such a professicm, could have 
nothing to do with personal interest or popu- 
lar applause. The daily wages of the hum- 
blest laborer, afforded higher pecuniary in- 
ducements, than were furnished by the Uni- 
vei'salist ministry; €md very few of equally 
correct habits and careful economy have found 
it more difficult to provide food and raiment 
for themselves and families, than Universalist 
clergymen. We know instances, and not a 
few of them, in which good and talented 
ministers have endured privations that the 
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world never suspected; and struggled with 
forms of destitution and suffering, the relation 
of which would not at this day be believed. 

And while these labors and trials were 
borne without a murmer, without a thought 
of abandoning the ministry, and without any 
immediate prospect of better times, it was 
not unusual for them to be reproached by 
the imputation of worldly mindedness ! They 
were accused of seeking under cover of their 
profession, a life of ease — of aspiring after 
notoriety — or hjrpocritically aiming at the 
destruction of all existing and established re- 
ligious opinions and religious institutions. As 
if all the usual motives that govern human 
conduct, had ceased to be influential upon a 
class of men, who though making few preten- 
sions to refinement, were neither deficient in 
common sense, nor common honesty. Those 
who knew any thing of the matter, well knew, 
that so far from seeking or enjoying a life of 
indolence, they were as a class, hard working 
men. If notoriety had been their object, the 
Universalist ministry was certainly not the 
field for its attainment; especially as it was 
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admitted on all hands, that they might have 
held a distingi ished rank in the ministry of 
any other denomination. That they sincerely 
mshed to overthrow the existing orthodoxy 
need not be denied; but it was for the pur- 
pose of reforming the church, and giving it a 
more rational theology, and a more pure and 
heavenly morality. 

In the fall of this year, (1819,) an incident 
occured at the Oneida Factojy village, near 
Whitesboro, so characteristic of the spirit and 
spleen of the enemies of Universaiism, that 
we present it to the reader. It was a season 
of some little religious interest and excitement, 
principally under the ministry of the Baptists 
and Presbyterians. And and among the sub- 
jects of the awakening, were the two daugh- 
ters of a friend belonging to the society in 
New Hartford, and who was the only Univer- 
salist in the village where he resided. At a 
very early hour one morning, I received a call 
from him, and was surprised to hear him say 
that he had walked four miles for the purpose 
of asking me a single question* He then put 
the following case. 
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"Suppose you had a family of grown up 
sons and daughlers, who knew and respected 
your opinions — ^and that in your absence a 
clergyman of some opposing sect, should visit 
your family, and in the course of conversation 
should say without any qualification, that Uni- 
versalists were the drunkards and gamblers of 
the community — what would you dol" 

Answer — "I would require that man to 
meet me in presence of my family, and com- 
pel him to prove his assertion, or to bear the 
imputation of uttering a malicious falsehood." 
He then informed me that the Baptist clergy- 
man. Elder Galusha, had made the above as- 
sertion to his family; and that he thought it 
due to himself and to truth, to require an 
explanation. It was then arranged between 
us, that in case the Elder would fix on a time 
for making this family another visit, I should 
be notified. 

Every thing succeeded to the satisfaction 
of the aggrieved man, and in due time I was 
notified to attend the meeting on a given 
evening. The time came, and the house was 
soon filled to its utmost capacity. At length 
the Elder arrived,. and appeared to feel indig- 
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nant, and betrayed his vexation in a variety 
of ways. A couple of chairs had been re- 
served for us. against the wall, from which to 
the fire place, there was just room enough for 
a person to walk. "When he entered, I rose 
and was introduced — instantly he seized his 
chair, moved it forward, and seated himself 
directly^ before me — thrusting his back almost 
into my face. This drew all eyes upon him; 
and after apparently cooling a little, he rose, 
took up his chair, and replaced it at my side. 

Our host now proceeded to state the rea- 
sons for calling the meeting; and requested 
the elder to state whether he had, or had not, 
used the language ascribed to him. He ad- 
mitted that he did employ those terms. And 
though evidently with some embarrassment, 
he still preferred to attempt his justification. 
He accordingly assumed, that Universalism 
was a monstrous error; and labored at con- 
siderable length to sustain his position by the 
quotation of the texts usually relied on to 
prove the doctrine of endless misery. Thence 
he concluded, that as all errors in moral 
science were necessarily corrupting — ^there- 
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fore Universalists were and must be immorai 
people. This he said, was a legitimate in- 
ference; though he was willing to admit, 
that some Universalists were strictly moral— 
among whom, he had no doubt, was the gen- 
tleman in whose house v^^e then were. 

To this, I replied — That the passages quo- 
ted with a view to show that Universalism 
was false, did not prove so much; for the 
reasons that they admitted by a fair construc- 
tion, of a different meaning than had been put 
upon them. And hence, that the inference 
which had been drawn, that Universalism was 
corrupting, did not follow; and that this had 
been conceded in the admission already made, 
that there were Univeraiists who were as 
good as their neighbors. 

Here ended the conference. The result 
was decidedly favorable to Universalism; and 
thence-forward, that family became wholly 
attached to that doctrine. 

1820. — The Western Association convened 
at Eaton, (Morrisville,) Madison bounty, on 
the first Wednesday in June, 1820, under cir* 
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cumstances more gratifying and encouraging, 
than had probably ever before been enjoyed 
from its organization. Thirteen clergymen, 
with about double that number of lay dele* 
gates were in attendance; and the reports of 
the state of the order, which these respec- 
tively furnished, inspired new hopes and new 
resolutions to perseveraHce. Toil, and sacri- 
fice, and opposition, were by no means at an 
end; nor did any one, expect the intervetitiolt 
of divine providence in any signal instances. 
for the promotion of the cause of impartial 
grace. There was no pretensions to the mar- 
vellous — no aspirations that neither reason 
nor experience could approve and sanction* 
All were satisfied, that the ends of divine 
iTi'isdom and goodness were, and always had 
been with occasional and necessary excep- 
tions, carried on by ordinary instrumentalities; 
and that however humble and apparently in- 
adequate those now employed might be, their 
work had been visibly owned and blessed. 
The results of preceding years of labor, suf- 
fering and patience, were beginning to devel- 
ope themselves by vajrious indications which 

8 
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•could not easily be mistaken. The ministry 
was improving; the condition of societies had 
visibly changed for the better; and the aspe- 
rity of opposition if not absolutely diminished, 
veas less gross and insulting. The tone of 
feeling inspired by these considerations, threw 
its peculiar influences over both preachers 
and people; and the public exercises were 
decidedly of a higher order and more impres- 
sive character, than on some former and sim- 
ilar occasions. 

On the morning of the first day of the 
session, an incident occurred, that served to 
•show the estimation in which the influence of 
Universalists was held by opposing sects, and 
the moral power which at that early day, the 
denomination exerted. The society in Eaton 
was by no means large, but embodied a due 
proportion of respectability and wealth. And 
as often happened, had no Meeting House of 
its own, individual members having contribu- 
ted liberally towards building the Presbyterian 
Church. This was a plain, but convenient 
edifice; and sufl[iciently large to accommo- 
date the congregation. As it was known,. 
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that no very kind feelings were entertained 
by that particular denomination towards Uni* 
versalists — the question had been asked, when 
the Association was requested to hold its ses- 
sion in that place, whether this church could 
probably be obtained for the public services^ 
"**0, yes," the friends replied, **there was no 
'doubt of it; it had been opened on various oc- 
casions when not wanted for the immediate 
use of the owners, and would be for the As- 
sociation." 

The year passed away, and nothing was 
said or done respecting the use of the Church, 
until a week or two before the session of 
the Association — when a Methodist Quarterly 
meeting was appointed in the place, and ap- 
plication made for permission to occupy this 
identical Presbyterian Church. // was denied^ 
.although not wanted for the use of its owners; 
and the Methodists accommodated themselves, 
as best they could. This refusal was gener- 
ally viewed, as it was no doubt intended, as 
the preliminary to a formal and unqualified 
denial of its use by the Universalists. It 
would furnish an apology for doing so on the 
ground of impartiality; since it would ^cer- 
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tainly look invidious, to grant to one denom^ 
ination a favor which had just been denied to 
another, under the same general circumstan- 
ces. 

In th's state of affairs, the Association con- 
vened in the principal room of the Court 
House, at an early hour in the morning, for 
the purpose of organizing and transacting 
some preliminary business; and as the Church, 
which was near, and still remained closed — 
the question was repeatedly asked by different 
persons who observed the s'ate of things, 
whether it would be opened? The answer 
was given by the same individuals who had 
answered a year before, and with the same 
promptness and confidence — "certainly, the 
house will be opened, beyond all doubt." But 
the time passed away — it was ten o'clock — 
many had already came in from neighboring 
towns — and the door remained shut and fas- 
tentd. In the course of the next half hour, 
which was the time for commencing the pub- 
lic services, some hundreds of people had as- 
sembled about the steps of the house — still it 
remained unopened! Much anxiety was felt 
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and ex{)ressed, and various speculations in- 
dulged in a quiet way, respectini^ t]ie [H'oba- 
bility of the house being opened volvntarlly — 
and if not, what the result would be oi forci- 
bly catering. While this was pa.^-sipg, the 
hour of public wori^hip came — when a boy 
deliboratdy made his way through the crowd, 
unlocked the door, and the congregation en- 
tered and look peaceable poeisession. Every 
thing within indicated the existence of a de- 
termined [)urpose not to 0[)en the house. The 
wndows were nailed dt'uni; and every pre- 
caution taken to prevent the possibility of en- 
tering without palpable violence. But this 
resolution failed under the array of nufubers 
and inllnence, and the projectors of the mea- 
sure felt compelled to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity; and so (juietly yielding to the circum- 
stances generously performed an unwilling act 
of courtesy — and opened the Church. 

One very singular fact was exhibited, in 
conexion with the occupancy of Churches 
by Universalists. It will be recollected by 
the reader, that up to the time of which 
we have been speaking, they had very few 
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Churches of their own; and consequently, 
when they chanced to use one, it was by the 
courtesy of some other sect, or where they 
exercised an implied right. The fact alluded 
to, is this — that congregations of whatever 
denomination, contnijhng churches in which 
Universalists neither had, nor claimed to have 
any pecuniary interest, generally opened them 
with a respectable air of kindness — while on 
the contrary, we were not unfrequently de- 
nied the use of those, controlled by opposers, 
but in which our people owned shares. Of 
course, this remark does not apply to those 
instances in which Universalists were recog- 
nized as joint owners, or where written in- 
struments guarantied the use of the house a 
given proportion of the time. My personal 
experience in this matter, has abundantly 
proved — that those Churches were opened 
with far greater frankness to which we had 
no claim but that of civility; than where the 
share of property and consequent right were 
beyond all reasonable doubt. Churches be- 
longing to the Episcopalians were not only 
opened on request, but their use was some- 
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times voluntarily tendered; when it was no- 
torious that it was contrary to the express 
rules of that denomination* Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists generally opened their 
Churches to us without hesitation. Indeed, 
I have never but once, been denied the privi- 
lege of using any church for a lecture, or 
funeral, when it was asked; although some 
have been more freely granted than others. 

In May this year, (1820,) I had by request, 
made an appointment for an afternoon lecture 
on a week-day, at a church controlled and 
usually occupied by a small Baptist congrega- 
tion in the southern part of the County of 
Oneida; and in which two of my friends 
owned stock to the amount of one quarter, or 
one third of the whole value of the building. 
One of these friends, I accompanied to the 
Church, a short time before the hour of ser- 
vice; as he wished to have the door open in 
season, and to provide for any little contin- 
gence. The key had always been kept at 
the house of a respectaj^le Baptist, directly 
across the road — and finding the door locked, 
we stepped over, found the good man in his 
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pHvden, and he was asked for the key of the 
(.Church. Ili:^ countenance in.>=tantly fell; and 
ho betrayed all th'^ embarrassincnt, that the 
consciousness of meanness and wrong inspire 
in a man unaccustomed to such condescen- 
sions, when he replied that the key was not 
in [lis possession, lie admitted that he knew 
where the key was^ — recrretted the circuna- 
stanc(^s which compellcfl liim to app)ear un- 
kind to a neiehbor; and lioped he should not 
be p]*e*=sed for further exj^lanations. 

All this was unlooked for. There was not 
the s!i:i:htest visible n^asons for such a proce- 
dure, except the sheer unmitiirated malice of 
sectarianism. There was not any necessity of 
guardino^ a:^ainst the introduction of Univer- 
calism, into the nei;zhborhood; for there was 
no probability however remote, that any at- 
tempt to estciblish a meeting of the order, 
would ever be made, or could ever be desi- 
rable, in that place. Not one of the usual 
considerations, w^hich it was notorious some- 
times influenced the conduct of the opposers 
of Universalism, could be supposed to operate 
in this instan'^e. The whole transaction need- 
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ed the poor apology of even a sinister motive. 
My friend quietly remarked, that it appeared 
very singular that the key should be removed; 
and that any disposition should be shown, to 
shut him out of the little church, on a week- 
day — and especially so, as he had contributed 
rather largely to its erection. The good Bap- 
tist, was disposed to be perfecily frank, and 
but for the mortification which he felt, would 
have been qjite manly. He renewed the ex- 
pression of his regret, at the circumstance, 
which he more than intimated he could not 
prevent — he aduutted, that the Universalists 
had assisted liberally, in the erection of the 
Church; and should not wonder if they felt 
disobliged. 

All this was very candid — ^but it did noth- 
ing towards opening the church; nor did it 
lessen the determination of my friend to enter 
it at all events. And using some pretty de- 
cisive expressions; he very deliberately began 
to estimate the expense of a new door. See- 
ing a few persons colle^;ted around the door, 
his spirit was up at once; and he determmed 
to force it open. For this purpose, he drew 
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back a few paces, in order to throw himself 
against it with greater force. At this instant 
I seized his arm, and requested him to desisV 
as it would only make a bad matter worse;, 
and that the occupancy of the house, was of 
no importance, as we could be equally well 
accommodated at a School house near by. 
All this was admitted, but it would not give 
what he was determined to have — the right, 
of using what he considered his own property. 
Again and again, did he take his position, to- 
batter down the door; and as often were the 
same general reasons urged to prevent his^ 
doing so — until at the earnest request of one 
or two other proprietors, he consented to 
withdraw to the School house. 

What was particularly offensive in this 
transaction, was the utter incapacity of the^ 
Baptists, to occupy the church more than. 
oTice or twice a month for their own public 
meetings. They were few and poor; but 
they promptly exhibited the spirit of certain 
of their predecessors, honored by the notice of 
our Savior — ^who would neither go in them- 
selves, nor suffer others to enter the kingdonrk 
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of heaven. I passed this building a few years 
afterwards and it was filled with hay! 

Fellowship was granted at this session, 
to the Universalist society in Dryden, Cort- 
land county, and to the churches in Oxford, 
Sangerfield and Vernon. These respectively, 
had, with a few others — ^not represented, been 
gathered during the preceding year. All 
these, with the probable exception of that in 
Oxford, Chenango county, survived but a 
few years, under their original organization. 
They either gave place to some other ar- 
rangement, or having no longer any motive for 
preserving their social identity, left thoir in- 
dividual members to form new connexions 
-with some neighboring society. But of these 
fragments, nothing was lost. They neither 
turned back to some other sect, nor ceased to 
profess and support the doctrine of the resti- 
tution. Other societies were gainers, by the 
acquisition of members; or new and more 
flourishing ones succeeded in more central 
and favorable locations. 

The nominal increase of the number of 
societies, however, was by no means in pro- 
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portion to the actual adyancement of the de- 
nomination. Indeed, this is probably always 
the case with all newly established and rising 
religious communities. It is certainly so as 
yet, with Universalists. While on thi, con- 
trary, the more popular and influential sects, 
show an array of numbers more imposing 
than can be sustained by their aciual strength. 
Tliousands are nominally identified with them, 
from considerations of interest, fashion, or 
convenience, who hold no principles in com- 
mon, and have no sympathy with ihem. Not 
one of these motives, could operate in swel- 
ling the aggregate number of Universalists. 
Many believed with them, in all the great 
and comforting truths of the Gospel; and 
still more, devoutly wished success to the 
cause of unbounded grace — who yet wanted 
the moral courage to identify ttemselves with 
its public professors. This silent, but cer- 
tain influence which was working upon the 
public mind; the moderate and steady ac- 
cumulation of numbers from year to year; 
and the mwe comprehensive views of the 
restitution, attained by individual membera, 
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wherever an efficient organization had taken 
place — all directly and powerfully tended to 
establish permanently and build up the Uni- 
versalist denomination. All this was eifectu- 
ally in operation, and to an extent never 
before known. The loss or gain of societies, 
as such, though it might affect the aggregate, 
gave no adequate idea of the actual state, or 
progress of Universalism. 

As an illustration of the preceding conclu- 
sion, we give an instance out of many that 
naight be adduced. The society in.Hamilton, 
Madison county, was one of the original few, 
that organizefl the Western Association; and 
which at that time, did not comprise more 
than some twenty or thirty members. Thi$ 
society retained the same preacher, (Rev, N. 
Stacy,) who located in that town about fifteen 
years before. But within the last preceding 
three or four years, its numbers had nearly 
quadrupled; its communicants had in that 
time, increased from 30 or 40, to about 100^ 
and from comparative weakness ^nd inactiv- 
ity, it had acquired strength,- energy and in- 
fluMice. Its power had increased at least ten^ 

9 
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fold — not by the mere accumulation of num- 
bers, but by its greater spiritual vitality and 
moral energy. Without these, it would have 
exerted but little more influence than during 
former years. If then, the statistics usually 
published, had alone been consulted, the real 
and far more important progress of the soci* 
ety^ would not have been known or inferred. 
The mere barren fact would still appear, that 
there was a Universalist society in Hamilton; 
and this would have been all that the world 
could know respecting its condition or proa* 
pects. And here lay the great diflerence 
between the views of the preachers of Uni- 
versalism and their religious opposers, respect- 
ing the progress of the denomination. The 
latter mferred its final overthrow from its lit- 
tle apparent growth— and the former derived 
constant encouragement, from facts, which 
their enemies had no eyes to see. 

But whatever may have been the views 
entertained of the progress or power of Uni- 
versalists; it is certam. that they, themselves, 
were becoming more sensible of their positioo^ 
and of their capabilities of exerting a reason- 
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able proportion of public influence. This, 
under their peculiar circumstances, was a 
matter of far greater consequence, than might 
at first be supposed. For think of it as we 
may — those who persuade themselves that 
they can do little or nothing, are the last peo- 
ple in the world to accomplish much of any 
thing. And the consciousness that they were 
already exerting a power upon the moral con- 
dition of society, while it gave an additional 
impulse to their exertions, encouraged them 
to assume with more decision and eiSect, their 
true position among the different denomina- 
tions. 

The ministerial accessions at this meeting 
of the Association, were greater in proportion, 
than of societies. For it was then deemed a 
very competent supply, if there was an aver- 
age of one clergyman to three or four congre- 
gations. Letters of Fellowship were granted 
to Salmon Adams, James Thomson and Ar- 
thur Field — young men, and two of them 
already known to the denomination. High 
hopes were entertained of the future useful- 
ness of this trio of heralds of the restitution. 
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But as in many other similar instances, these 
hopes were turned into disappointment and 
sorrow. Mr. Thompson was a stranger to 
the denomination; and proved inefficient as a 
minister, and unworthy as a man. He was 
soon lost to us, and passed into oblivion. It 
is believed that he was a convert from the 
Methodists; in which connexion, it is not 
known what particular relation be sustained — 
whether preacher or layman. 

Without attempting to account for the fact, 
still so it is — ^that we received fewer intelli« 
gent and useful men in proportion to the num- 
ber, (for we had many,) from the Methodists, 
than from any other sect. And out of twenty 
clergyman from different denominations who 
came to us-^and who became useless or worse 
than useless in a few years-^fourteen of them 
were from the Methodists. And what is no 
less remarkable, every one of them, though 
Coming to us with the full fellowship of their 
former connexion-— had lost either his influ- 
ence, or character, or both, before his conver- 
sion. The standing of these men, we could 
always ascertain before receiving them — ^but 
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it was seldom possible to learn any thing de« 
finite respecting their character or usefulness, 
until afUr we had given them fellowship. It 
was m this way, that Universalists incurred 
much odium and reproach. The ministry es- 
pecially, suffered under the imputation of im- 
becility or corruption; when in truth, the 
charge lay at the door of those sects which 
wanted the courtesy or the candor, to give us 
the information which we sought. Such was 
the process, by which Universalists became 
a kind of ''scape goat," for the clerical indis- 
cretions and worthlessness of several other 
denominations. 

Mr. Field was quite young, having only 
attained his majority; but he had during sev- 
eral years, given all the powers of his excel- 
lent mind, to the faith, love and study of 
Universalism. His situation was sudi as to 
render the doctrine which he so sincerely be- 
lieved, peculiarly precious. From it, he drew 
that support and those consolations which en- 
abled him to bear without complaint, a series 
of trials and abuses, that few good sons are 
called to endure. His parents were attached 
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to the Baptists; and with a passionate and 
unreasonable devotion to their favorite creed, 
sought by every means of annoyance and co- 
ersion that narrow mindedness and prejudice 
could devise or carry out, to deter him from 
the profession of Universalism, and especially 
from his purpose of entering its ministry. 
But his heart was in the cause, and his mind 
was fully made up, to live and to die, a minis- 
ter of the reconciliation. And he waited 
with all a martyr's patience and firmness for 
the time, when lie might assume the respon- 
sibility of acting for himself, independently of 
parental authority or control. In talents, pru- 
dence, integrity and devotion, he was all that 
his friends, or the denomination could desire. 
And such was the amiable and kind nature 
with which a benig-nant providence had bles- 
sed him — such his filial respect, and unaltera- 
ble determination to render obedience to those 
that ruled over him, save in the exercise of 
the rights of conscience — that even his per- 
secutors hon6red, if they did not love him the 
more for his nonconformity. And his resolu- 
tion and unexceptionable deportment, so won 
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upon the afTections and sympathies of his pa- 
rents, that after some few months, both their 
hearts and their house were again opened to 
their devoted and stricken son. 

Mr. Field possessed great energy of cha- 
racter, joined with a very delicate and feeble 
constitution; and his mental efibrts, and un- 
wearied physical labor, proved too great for 
his strength. In the course of little more 
than a year from the proper commencement 
of his ministry, he was seized with hoemorage 
of the lungs, which, though he occasionally 
ventured to preach, strictly put an end to his 
pulpit labors. He enjoyed weeks and even 
months of exemption from any very alarming 
indications of immediate peril; when without 
any apparent exciting cause, the disease would 
again exhibit itself, and usually under an ag- 
gravated form. Sensible of his situation, and 
that his days were numbered; he yielded with 
perfect submission and even cheerfulness, to 
the stern decree; and to use his own expres- 
sion — 'only lived to die. As the time ap- 
proached that was to test the power of his 
faith in the conflict with death, he seemed to 
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rise with the occasion; and he evinced a 
strength of mind and a triumph of hope sel* 
dom equalled. His intellect was unclouded 
to the last; and his sun set only to be sue* 
ceded by a more bright and unending day- 
His life had been such as to leave little to re* 
gret, and for the future he had no fears. To 
him, life had lost its charms and death its 
sting; the grave was no longer a region of 
darkness, and the coming eternity brought no 
terrors to his mind. He felt that the filial tie 
that bound him to his Father and God, would 
not be dissolved by any change in his mode of 
being; and that as his Redeemer lived, he 
should also live forever. In this frame of 
mind, he gave directions for his funeral. The 
writer of this brief notice of him, was chosen 
to deliver a discourse, the bearers were selec- 
ted and informed of their appointment; and 
every arrangement made even to the time of 
day for conducting the services, while he yet 
lived. ^ And when he had thus finished his 
work; with his latest breath, uttering praises 
to God and imploring blessings on his family 
and friends, he calmly and peacefully passed 
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away to the bosom of his God. He was 
loved in life — ^and his early death was long 
and deeply mourned. 

Mr. Adams was known as a faithfi:d and 
earnest believer of the restituiion, and an hon- 
orable and upright man. He was at the time, 
a fpracticing physician; and it is pr^umed, 
older by a few years, than either of the others 
who then entered the ministry with him. 
Arid from the nature of his profession, it was 
inf^red that his education was above medi> 
ocrity. This was already becoming a matter 
of some interest and consideration. Few;of 
the clergymen of the denomination in the 
state, had little more than the common school 
education of that period — and some of them, 
not evoD that. But it was beginning to be 
felt, that other things being equal, it was very 
desirable that preachers should be able to dis- 
course wtliout great violence to the English 
language; and at all events, that they should 
be as well educated as the generality of their 
hearers. When therefore, an individual en- 
tered the ministry with some few attainments 
deemed indispensable, higher hopes were en- 
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tertained of his future usefulness. Dr. Adams 
came to us, under these favorable circumstan- 
ces. 

To what particular causes it is owing that 
the expectations then entertained, have not 
been fully realized, we are unable to say. 
There is every reason to believe, that Dr. 
Adams has labored sincerely and with great 
devotion, for the promotion of the knowledge 
and influence of the Gospel. His labors have 
been unremitting* and as far as known, his 
life has been one of unexceptionable moral 
propriety. He has made continual sacrifices. 
and endured untold privations for the cause of 
truth; still his ministry has languished, and 
has probably never yielded him a competent,, 
or even comfortable support. How much of 
all this, may be imputed to a hesitancy in re* 
*lying upon the ability and liberality of the de- 
nomination to sustain him, is uncertain. But 
in general it has so happened, that those who 
chose to rely principally upon their own re- 
sources, or upon some secondary pursuits for 
support^— have been permitted to do so. In 
this way, societies have usually very clearly 
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expressed the opinion, whatever ministers may 
think of it, that one profession is quite as much 
as any man can usefully or successfulfy fill. 
Nor has the fact that their ministers were jat 
times, obliged to resort to some temporary 
endeavors to sustain themselves, materially 
qualified their views on that subject. Such 
expedients were permitted from necessity— 
not from choice; and when the preacher pei^ 
sisted in carrying them on, it was taken for 
granted that his ministry was a secondary 
tjohsideration. 

Dr. Adams has employed much Of his min- 
istry, in the capacity of a pioneer. And al- 
though generally residing in the state of New 
York, he has not unfrequently pushed out into 
sections, where the doctrine of the restitution 
was not established, or where it was little 
known; and where of course, he must en- 
counter peculiar difliculties and embarrass* 
ments. For some years past, he has resided 
principally in Chautauque Co., but it is believ- 
ed without any formal engagement as a clerr 
gyman, preaching occasionally, aii4 devoting 
himself more immediately to the practice of 
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medicine. In whatever situation, and where- 
ever located it is believed, he has sustained a 
character above reproach; and still enjoys 
the confidence/' and respect of the denomina- 
tion. 

The habita of study, and preparation for 
the duties of the desk, materially affect the 
condition and usefulness of a clergyman; and 
none more, than the preachers of Universal- 
ism. Great changes have taken place in the 
tastes and circumstances of the community; 
and especia'ly so, in those of our rapidly grow- 
ing denomination. Its doctrines and general 
views have remained without material alter- 
ation; but in nearly all else, great and im- 
portant changes have successively occurred. 
The tone cf public services which prevailed 
twenty five years since, is no longer called 
for nor useful. The battle between Univer- 
«alism and the prevailing orthodoxy, has been 
foQght; and neither the public mind, nor the 
wants of the denomination demand the per- 
petual succession of strong doctrinal discour- 
ses. Such services, as carry out and enforce 
the moral and religious bearings, and influ- 
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ences of the doctrine of the restitution, have 
become more necessary and more useful. It 
has followed therefore, that however well 
qualified and competent any clergyman might 
be to ^stain the cause, some twenty or thirty 
years since— if he has not himself progressed 
with the denomination — if he has not per- 
ceived that more, much more was required of 
him than formerly, and has not governed 
himself accordingly, his services will be less 
valued. The partial or total neglect of these 
things; a repugnance to modernize, is palpably 
the reason why so many of our earlier and 
able preachers have not sustaiued* themselves. 
They have not kept up wi\h the times^ and 
with the advance of the denomination; and 
hav« literally fallen, ^'behind the age.'* 

At this session of Association; Mr. Pitt 
Morse received ordination as an Evangelist, 
that is — without charge of any particular con- 
gregation. He had received the Fellowship 
of the Grenesee Branch Association, in the fall 
of the preceeding year. Though personally 
knovni to many member^of the Council, still 

10 
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few in central N. Y., had any knowledge of 
his talents as a preacher. The older clergy- 
men were desirous of knowing more of his 
ability to sustain the pulpit, before granting 
the request for ordination. It was accordingly 
^ arranged, that he should preach the morning 
sermon on the following day. On these an- 
niversary occasions, it was always intended 
to have the desk well sustained, especially on 
the second day; and this was so generally 
understood, that many persons made arrange- 
ments to attend on that day in preference to 
the preceeding. The chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of many of the congregation on enter- 
ing the house, was apparent and undisguised. 
Some uttered their indignation aloud — sayiiig, 
**they had come miles to hear preaching, and 
behold there was a boy in the pulpit" A few 
of the older preachers were in absolute terror, 
lest the service would result in failure. And 
these feelings and apprehensions were so per- 
vading that for a time, few in the con^egation 
ventured to look the young preacher steadily* 
in the face. But the services commenced, 
the text was given <^t, and -the sermon pro- 
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gressed. the usual silence indicated that the 
speaker received respectful attention, but it 
was still apparent that apprehension was not 
allayed; nor was it difficult to imagine, that 
the throbbing of hearts from sheer anxiety, 
could be heard throughout the congregation. 
After a few minutes however, the large audi- 
tory began to look up, and to breathe easier; 
the attention became more obvious, fixed, 
earnest, and finally intense. And strong men, 
and preachers of many years of trial and en- 
durance became wholly absorbed, and uncon- 
scious of every thing save the sermon — ^but 
sat motionless, their eyes fixed upon the speak- 
er, and weeping like children. Never was a 
congregation more happily disappointed. A 
total failure had been feared, and it had ter- 
minated in a triumph. Preachers and people 
were in absolute raptures; and from that mo- 
ment the character and talents of the young 
.minister, were effectually known to the de- 
nomination. 

During the recess of the Association — that 
is, between the present and the last annual 
session, ordination by special council, had 
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been conferred on Messrs A. Vandenberg, J. 
S. Flagler, and A. Crandall. From the fol- 
lowing circumstance, an idea may be formed 
of the whimsical taste which sometimes exists 
in connexion with good, and even great tal« 
ents. At the ordination of Mr. Vandenberg, 
the discourse was delivered by Mr. E. Ferris, 
a sound thinker, and able minister; but withal, 
an eccentric mortal, who occasionally indulged 
his humor at the obvious hazard of the com* 
mon rules of sermonizing. 

He selected for his text, 2d, Kings 4: 38— 
**8et on the great potJ* Almost any other 
man, might have been at a loss, to render this 
passage particularly applicable to such an oc- 
casion; but in his hands, no difficulty existed 
of that description. He saw without an inter- 
vening shadow, its immediate bearing upon the 
condition and duties of a minister of the gos- 
pel; and in his very plain and intelligible way, 
proceeded with an exposition of his views. 
He showed, that as it was a time of dearth, 
the prophet designed to adapt the quantity 
of provisions, to the aggravated wants of 
the company to be fed. And that as the 
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great pot implied the existence of at least one 
littie one, it was apparent that this was insuf- 
ficient for the occasion. Just so, said he, it 
is in the present condition of the religious 
world. There is a famine in the land — not of 
bread, nor of water, "but of hearing the word 
of the Lord:" and all the little pots of all the 
partialist sects, do not, and can not furnish a 
sufficiency of moral food. Set on then, the 
great pot of Universal Salvation. And if 
the cry comes up, that '-there is death in the 
pot" pour in the spirit and power of christian 
virtue and christian charity, and depend upon 
it men may safely eat, and live. 

Having in this manner opened the field, he 
proceeded to particularize the vast superiority 
in the magnitude and importance of the views 
of Universalists, when compared with those 
of other denominations. Universalism was 
indeed a great pot; while partialism under all 
its names and forms, belittled every thing, and 
spoiled that little, in the cookery. It imparted 
but diminutive and unworthy notions of the 
Deity, and positively limited his attributes 
and perfections. It depressed and narrowed 

10* 
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christian hope, until the believer had little 
assurance of a blessed futurity; and in con- 
sequence, little peace and comfort in his reli- 
gion. And it so circumscribed and contracted 
the plan of salvation; as ultimately to jneld 
but little honor to Christ, and confer but 
little benefit on the moral world. Put on 
then, said he to the candidate — the great pot. 
Bring forth the fulness of the gospel; and 
feed men's souls with food, **of which, if a 
man eat, he shall live forever." Let God be 
seen in his infinite grace — the Father and the 
friend of man; and through his gospel seeking 
the reformation and the happiness of all his 
moral offspring. Teach men that they can 
never think too well, nor hope too much, of 
their heavenly Father. Teach them to be- 
lieve that all that Christ undertook, he will in 
due time accomplish; and that moral perfec- 
tion and immortal happiness shall be the por- 
tion of all mankind. Set on the great i)ot — 
and God bless you. 

Mr. Ferris delivered one of the discourses 
at this session of the Association, entirely cha- 
racteristic — since it is quite probable that no 
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Other man ever did, or even would, think of 
making a sermon from the same text . And 
yet, singular and even whimsical as were 
these selections, he generally succeeded in 
producing sertnons of much more than or- 
dinary power and ability. His sermons, un- 
like those of many others, bore* the evidence 
of careful and mature, if not of chastened 
thought — his positions were usually well cho- 
sen and well sustained; and he was always 
master of his subject And however odd the 
selection of the text might be, the discourse 
that followed, was delivered with all becoming 
gravity — and the congregation that smiled 
-when the text was read, often wept under the 
sensible and manly appeals which he. uttered 
in the course of the sermon. 

On this occasion, he selected Zech. 8: 5. 
^*Jnd the streets of the G(ty shall he full of 
boys and girls playing in the streets thereof J^ 
Childhood, he observed, might be regarded as 
a correct representation of innocence — and 
children playing, gave the idea of content and 
enjoyment From this, he proceeded to con- 
sider the city alluded to in the text, as the 
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legitimate figure of the *»holy city, New Je- 
rusalem," or the gospel dispensation. The 
dwellers in this city, were therfore, first pure, 
and then happy. His discourse was conse- 
quently directed to the consideration of the 
processes by which the gospel effected the 
moral renovation and purity of mankind; and 
the certain felicity which would result to 
the individual and the race. And however 
obscure the connexion between the sermon 
and the text, the discourse was able and im- 
pressive; and few could rise from listening to 
it, without new aspirations and forming new 
resolutions to become good and happy. 

The following incident is deemed worthy 
of insertion, on account of the sublime moral 
character which it exhibits; and the influence 
which Universalism exerted in its production,. 
In September this year, (1820,) the writer, 
in company with Rev. P. Morse, made a jour- 
ney into New England for the purpose of 
attending the "General Convention of Univer- 
salistp," at Claremont, New Hampshire. In 
accordance with our plan, we visited and 
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•pent a Sunday in Hudson, N, Y., at that time 
the nearest society except one, to our starting 
point at New Hartford in the county of Onei- 
da, on the commonly travelled route. The 
reader, if acquainted with the region through 
which we travelled a distance of 130 miles, 
will readily estimate the changes that have 
since occurred throughout its whole extent, 
80 far as Universalism is concerned. As we 
expected, the society in Hudson, was pros- 
pering under the efiicient labors of Rev. D. 
Pickering; and we enjoyed a very pleasant 
interview with the congregation on Sunday, 
as well as a most gratifying visit with its ex- 
celUent Pastor. 

On Monday morning, we resumed our jour- 
ney; and after proceeding some eight miles 
on the Hartford road — drew up to the door 
of a substantial brick mansion, for the purpose 
of obtaining some Peaches, which hung in 
tempting abundance on the trees, in the yard 
attached to the house, Mr. Morse knocked, 
and an elderly female, whose dialect proved 
her German origin, came to the door Our 
business was made known; and she led the 
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way through the gate, which opened from the 
street, and within a very few feet of where I 
was in waiting. The peaches were obtained 
•—compensation declined on the. ground that 
we were strangers, and Mr. M. was" about 
returning to the carriage — when he observed 
to the old lady, in her native diale^it, that he 
supposed, she was German, She answered 
that she was; and in return asked, how he 
came to learn that language. He replied, for 
the purpose of reading the Testament in Ger- 
man. Then, said she, you are a domine — a 
preacher. Yes. She then asked his name, 
which was no sooner given, then she inquired, 
who was with him. On being informed, she 
rushed out through the gate and approached 
the carriage, talking as if to herself — ^half 
German, half English, with a rapidity and 
earnestness altogether beyond our powers of 
comprehension, and repeatedly exclaiming — 
**the Lord bless ye !" 

In this strain, she proceeded to inform 
us, that she had previously learned from 
some source, that there were two Univer- 
salist preachers bearing our names; and that 
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on hearing them she was assured we were 
the persons. She laughed, and wept, and 
blessed God, and implored his benediction up- 
on us. She said — **I have believed this glo- 
rious and blessed doctrine, these 30 years — 
yes, this poor old German woman all alone, 
has found this blessed truth in her German 
Bible." Her heart was full; and it might be 
truly said, that her faith enabled her to re- 
joice "with joy unspeakable and full of glory." • 
She told us of her isolation from the world of 
believers around her, for so many years; of 
the trials, she endured, and of the hopes by 
which she had been sustained. And what an 
impressive lesson did she give us, and was 
constantly giying to the world, in the stead- 
fastness of her faith. She had believed in 
the final restitution, more than twenty Jive 
years before it was preached in the city of 
Hudson, and several years before it waa 
preached in the state, except a few discourses 
in the city of New York. But of this she 
had never hesird; and the first knowledge that 
she ever received of the existence of a people 
of like precious faith, and who could sympa- 
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thize with her, was when the society was ea« 
tablished in the city of Hudson, some four 
years previous. There is a moral grandeur 
in the exhibition of such integrity of soul, 
which secures our deference while it exdtes 
our admiration. 

This **poor old German woman," as she 
was pleased to call herself, was the mother 
of one of the most respectable families in 
the county of Columbia. Her talents, moral 
courage, personal worth, and uncompromising 
fidelity to her principles — altogether consti- 
tute a character of which her descendents 
misty justly be proud. May they profit by her 
example. The mere independence of soul, 
with which she maintained her principles du- 
ring a quarter of a century without the en- 
couragement of human sympathy, is worth 
more than an eternity of slavish conformity 
to prescriptive orthodoxy, or a selfish ac- 
commodation to opinions, which are acknow- 
ledged rather than believed.* 

*Thi0 incident was paUidied^ by ibe wnter, terera] 
yean aince. 
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The Genesee Branch Association, held its 
•session this year, (1820,) in the town of Hen- 
rietta, Monroe county, and transacted its 
ordinary business with great cordiality and 
unanimity. One of the measures which it 
adopted on this occasion, implies an entire re- 
organization — or, that some important chan- 
ges were deemed necessary in the regulations 
of this branch, for the sake of more general 
uniformity in the mode of proceeding. This 
body had already existed for some seven 
years, during which it had exercised all the 
common powers of other Associations of the 
order. It had granted Fellowship, or with- 
drawn the same according as circumstances 
demanded; and both itself and its doings, 
had been duly recognized and sanctioned by 
the ecclesiastical bodies of the denomination. 
How it should happen, that it should at this 
late day, adopt a profession of faith, qnd 
an entire plan or constitution of government, 
does not appear. It seems incredible, that its 
business should have been regularly transact- 
ed without either of these, during a period 
of nearly seven years. But from whatever 
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cause, the- "Profession of Belief, and Plan or 
Constitution of Government," of the Western 
Association, were adopted at this session, by 
the Genesee Branch; and the same ordered 
published in pamphlet form^ for general dis- 
tribution. 

The current method ^f making known the 
proceedings of our public bodies, was by is- 
suing a cheap pamphlet — ^usually an edition 
of 500 copies; for as yet, we had no denomi- 
national paper, the circulation of which in the 
region of the Associations, would be of any 
avail for giving general information. It be- 
came therefore, a standing rule of the Asso- 
ciations, to provide for the publication of their 
minutes; which was usually done, by collec- 
tions made in the respective societies and 
transmitted by their delegates. And these 
were precious documents; and they were read 
and carefully preserved for future reference* 
They were sent in small parcels to the resi- 
dent clergymen, or clerks of societies; and by 
them distributed among the respective con- 
gregations. And as only a small proportion 
of the believers could obtain them, they were 
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loaned and passed from house to house, and 
were returned to the original proprietor, with 
as much care as would have been taken with 
the most important publication in the land. 
They were of great importance to the denom- 
ination; as they constituted the only statistics 
on which unqualified reliance could be placed. 
These humble missiles enabled us, by compa- 
ring the gain or loss' noted at a given time,, 
with the number at any previoi s period — to 
form a tolerably correct estimate of our pro- 
gress and real strength. Above and beyond 
all this, there was an interest /eZ^ in the affairs 
of the denomination, which it will be difficult 
for many at this day, to understand; and mat- 
ters then deemed of great and even vital con- 
sequence, would now only excite wonder that 
they were ever so regarded. A better idea 
of these feelings and the reasons for them, 
will be derived from considering how mo- 
mentous were the movements and successes. 
of the christians during the age of the Apos- 
tles, when compared with similar facts and 
events after the Empire became christian. 
The indications of progress within the limits 
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of the Association, were unusually flattering. 
The ministry was exempt from reproach; es- 
tablished congregations were increasing in 
numbers and improving in condition; new so- 
cieties were rising up and embodying in vari- 
ous sections of the country; and the business 
of the session was transacted in the utmost 
harmony and peace. Three new societies — 
♦ those in Ogden, Parma, Murray, and Gates, 
applied for, and received the Fellowship of 
the Association. Two of tljese, and probably 
all three, have retained their identity down to 
the present time. It should be recollected, 
that a society which has sustained itself from 
1820, to 1847, has accomplished a work, and 
evinced an energy of character, of which 
those of recent organization can have but an 
imperfect idea. The country was compara- 
tively a wilderness; the forests of uncounted 
ages still stood undisturbed on the ground 
now occupied by large and flourishing towns; 
and the population, like every thing arouud, 
was successively changing both its place and 
condition. These considerations should be 
added to all the ordinary contingences, that 
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usually occur, to prevent the progress, or 
work the dissolution of religious societies. 

It is an established truth, that there exists 
in all infant denominations of christians, more 
affection. and kindness, and greater unanimity 
of action, than after they become numerous 
and powerful. The early converts to Chris- 
tianity, were pre-eminently distinguished for 
their ardent brotherly affection; and it was so 
remarkable in that age, that the heathens ex- 
claimed — "See how these christians love one 
another!" And in all subsequent ages of the 
church, it has been customary to refer to this 
trait in the character of the first christians, as 
the standard of true discipleship. And this is 
doubtless correct — ^but unfortunately, it has 
rarely, if ever been practically illustrated, by 
any christian community, after becoming nu- 
merous and exerting a wide influence. The 
changes of physical condition, frequently af- 
fect the moral feelings and conduct of sensible 
and good men. Their position, their rela- 
tions and their responsibilities, all become 
changed; and the intimate causes which influ- 
enced the conduct and the feelings under other 
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circumstances, relax in their intensity and 
force. It is not our meaning, that the frater- 
nal feeling is wholly lost, or that the duty of 
brotherly kindness is entirely overlooked, buj 
rather that they are modified, and perhaps 
contracted within a much narrower circle. 

There were many reasons why the early 
christians should be drawn to each other in 
the closest intimacy, and by all the better 
sympathies of the human heart. Shut out 
by principle from all other society; they were 
all the world to each other. • The world 
around had no sympathy, no respect, no kind* 
nes0 for them; and had too little regard for . 
their persons or their religion to express any. 
Policy or prejudice steeled every heart, and 
armed every hand ageiinst them. By conse- 
quence their mutual wants, and privations, 
and sufferings, not only levelled all the ordi- 
nary distinctions between the individuals of 
different social conditions, but forced them t& 
cling to each other for support, comfort, ^d 
encouragement. The interests, the passions, 
and the prejudices common to man, were 
borne down and forgotten under the over- 
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whelming pressure of the circumstances by 
which they were surrounded. They lived 
only for their religion and for each other; 
and they loved one another with a depth and 
intensity of feeling, without any parallel in 
human history. But as Christianity wrought 
its way, and overcame prejudices, spread its 
general infkiences, and neutralized the power 
and the purpose of opposition-^much of that 
peculiar affection, for which the first disciples 
were so distinguished, ceased to be visible. 
The christian felt and acted too much like 
other men; and his passions, and interests, 
and his consciousness of position, came forth 
to perform their appropriate work — tempered 
and mitigated more or less by the influence of 
the gospel, but still to a qualified extent, the 
things that they always were. 

Without indulging in a train of speculations 
on the recurrence of the same general facts, 
as successive sects have risen to fulfil their 
mission; it will suffice to observe, that Uni- 
versalistfii have furnished another illustration 
of the feelings of brotherhood, which their 
own weakness and the power and oppressions 
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of Others are so well calculated to inspire^ 
During many yeai*s, disagreements of any 
kind, seldom occurred. The one great ob- 
ject — the promotion of the gospel, was kept 
steadily in view, and all other things were 
regarded as of secondary moment. In several 
minor points of doctrine, they agreed to disa-- 
gree; in matters of expediency, opinions were 
frankly expressed, and the majority as frankly 
and promptly decided which it approved. But 
no offence was given or taken, when it hap- 
pened that the views of an individual were 
rejected* Among the preachers, the utmost 
harmony prevailed; there were no jealousies, 
no intriguing, no resentments and defamation. 
Success made no one ostentatious; and failure 
never provoked envy of the more fortunate. 
They loved the cause for its own sake, and 
humbly thanked God, that his ovm work 
was carried on by approved instrumentalities, 
whether by themselves or others. The As- 
sociations were occasionally called to the dis- 
charge of painful duties; but there were no 
canvassings for a vote, no unnecessary scru- 
tiny into the conduct of delinquents, and no 
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degradation inflicted beyond the mere with- 
drawal of fellowship. The wrongdoer though 
blamed and chastened, was pitied; and while 
justice rendered inflictions necessary, human- 
ity in the administrators- wept over a fallen 
brother. Such was primitive Universalism 
in the state of New York. 

1821. — ^It has been already remarked, that 
a most extraordinary revival of religion, had 
OQcutred in the town of Henderson, JeflFerson 
county; resulting, without the intervention of 
ministerial labor, in the establishment of Uni» 
versalism in that place, and the organization 
of a large and respectable society of the or* 
der. In the fall of 1820, Mr. Titt Morse 
visited, and at once settled with this society. 
He was young, ardent, and competent to sus* 
tain the cause of truth in any emergency. 
But he was alone. For although there were 
one or two preachers in the county, their lo- 
cations wiere too distant from his, to admit of 
any very intimate intercourse, or aid and sup- 
port to each other. Opposition was as reck- 
less and daring, as ignorance of the doctrine 
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of the restitution, and profound confidence in 
the popular theology could render it. And 
although the ministers of the dominant sects, 
Baptists and Methodists, had exercised some 
little forbearance and courtesy towards the 
society while destitute of a preacher; now 
that they had employed one of acknowledged 
talents, a new course of measures was adop- 
ted, and more open and vindictive hostility 
manifested. 

The violence and dogmatism with which 
Universalism and its ministers -were assailed, 
during the winter of 1820 — 21,- resulted in* 
arrangements for a public oral debate between 
Mr. Morse and Mr. Evarts, then presiding 
Elder in the Black River Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. This took place 
on the first of May, 1821, at the Church 
in Bellville, in the town of Ellisburg, Mr. 
Evarts was by some years the senior of Mr. 
Morse — was besides, a man of some reputa- 
tion as a clergyman, which was implied by 
his position-^could and did brmg an array of 
Methodist ministers to sustain and assist him, 
and- to overawe his young antagonist by the 
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double weight of numbers and the influence 
of public sentiment. It was arranged, that 
the debate should open at 9 o'clock, on each 
successive morning during its continuance — 
that it should continue till noon, when an in- 
termission of one hour should follow — that it 
should be renewed at one o'clock, in the after- 
noon and continue till four, when it should 
adjourn over 'till the next morning — ^and so 
on from day to day, until it should finally 
close. The respective parties were alter- 
nately to occupy a given number of minutes, 
during which they were not to be interrupted 
— ^were to treat each other with respect and 
civility — and were to settle all arguments un- 
der the propositions in debate, by an appeal to 
the scriptures. The main proposition was, in 
substance— whether the scriptures taught the 
final holiness and happiness of all men, or that 
some men would be endlessly miserable* 

The debate opened on the morning of the 
first day, with prayer, by one of the Metho- 
dist clergymen in attendance, in presence of 
a numerous auditory, that filled every part of 
the church. Mr. Evarts then stepped for- 
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ward, and before ascending the pulpit steps — 
kneeled and remained a few moments in silent 
if not secret prayer — ^before the whole con-' 
gregation. This ostentation of devotion, car- 
ried our minds back to the time when hi» 
predecessors in religious pretensions, thanked 
God that they were not like other men. God 
forbid, that we should be understood, as offer- 
ing any objection to prayer. But we must 
be permitted to utter our protest, against the 
observance of the form, under circumstances 
so directly and almost exclusively calculated 
to excite the belief— *that it is done "to be 
seen of men." 

It Were worse than useless, to attempt 
to give the particular arguments, proofs, as- 
sertions and assumptions, which occurred in 
an oral discussion of almost an entire week. 
Those who have read the heavy volumes that 
give in detail the sayings and doings on simi- 
lar occasions, or have otherwise given much 
attention to the subject; very well know that 
much irrelevant matter is usually introduced^ 
that not a few sarcasms are uttered^okes 
perpetrated— some ill nature excited, and ma- 
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ny things said in sorry keeping with the gra- 
vity and importance of the subject. In this 
instance, it may be said, that the discussion 
was conducted with about the usual amount 
of decorum on such occasions; and it is par- 
ticularly due to Mr. Morse, to state, that 
though at times compelled to utter strong 
language and sharp rebuke, he never lost 
sight of the dignity of the subject nor of his 
own self-respect. 

The arguments and proofs commonly relied 
on, in support of the doctrine of endless mis- 
ery, were presented in every form of which 
the subject seemed to admit. The supposed 
scriptural, and all other objections that either 
custom or prejudice had sanctioned or could 
urge against the doctrine of the restitution, 
were presented by Mr. Evarts, with perseve- 
ring and characteristic zeal. And both the 
faith and morality of Universalists, were as- 
sailed, as equally destructive of individual 
peace and public safety. On the other hand, 
Mr. Morse labored with very obvious success 
to repel the* aspersions cast upon the denomi- 
nation — to remove the objections to the faith 

12 
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of Universalism — and successfully threw back 
upon his opponent, the charge of maintaining 
dogmas, alike dishonorable to God and un- 
worthy of the faith and confidence of sensible 
men. Having reached his position, he pro-, 
cceded to argue from various premises the 
necessity and the consequent certainty of the 
final holiness and happiness of all men, sus- 
taining his deductions by an array of Scriptu- 
ral proofs, which attracted the most intense 
regard of the congregation, and evidently ex- 
cited the surprise of his antagonist. 

Thus the discussion progressed from day to 
day, until Friday noon, when Mr. Evarts re- 
fuftod to adjourn fgr the accustomed intermis- 
sion of an hour. His Methodist friends sus- 
tained him; and the Universalists, and more 
liberal part of the auditory, sustained Mr. 
Mor«e in preserving inviolate the rules of 
procedure originally adopted. The Metho- 
dists were accordingly left to carry on the 
debate as best they might, during the usual 
intermission. And at the close of the hour, 
when the Universalists returned to the house, 
behold, the bird had flown! During the ab- 
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sence of the Universalists, Mr. Evarts had 
called a vote from his friends, to the amount 
that Universalism had been triumphantly re- 
futed and exploded; on which he declared the 
debate closed, when they immediately left 
the house. The Universalists notwithstanding 
this resolution, were left in quiet possession 
of the field of conflict; and after consultation, 
it was deemed proper to close the labors of 
the occasion with a discourse. And the wri- 
ter of this, delivered a sermon from 2d. Sam. 
23; 3 and 4 vs. 

On the afternoon of the first day of the 
debate, an incident occurred which serves to 
show the method by which, in the absence of 
other means, the opposers of Universalism, 
would prevent the public from hearing the 
arguments and proofs adduced in its support. 
Among the persons in the gallery, and as near 
the pulpit as the seats would permit, was 
seated a genuine son of Methodism, whose 
noisy aspirations remained in profound quiet, 
while Mr. Evarts was speaking — but whicli 
successively and uniformly broke forth in 
groJins so strong and protracted as to put all 
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Other sounds to flight, the moment that Mr. 
Morse began to speak. After observing that 
these paroxisms occurred at regular intervaJs^ 
and only when Mr. Morse speaking, I sug- 
gested to him the propriety of rebuking and 
silencing the offender. This he deemed pro- 
blematical; as he recognized the man and 
presumed that it would be thought an attempt 
to repress the influence of the spirit of the 
Lord. Having Satisfied myself that he was 
actuated by a very different spirit — ^the mo- 
ment he again commenced groaning, I fixed 
a steady look upon him, and after fairly look- 
ing him down, asked whether he was ilK 
adding that if he was, he should be taken to 
the public house, as it was no place there for 
a sick man. This was effectual, and the poor 
fellow remained quiet during the remainder 
of that day, and several days afterwards. 

The following incident will serve to show 
the liberty sometimes taken in a Universalist 
meeting by the hearer; as well as give an 
idea of the doctrinal character of a large pro- 
portion of the denominational sermons of the 
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time. There was never amongst us, any of 
the mere extravagance, common to some other 
sects; and no unmeaning exclamations were 
ever uttered in our meetings, for producing 
an effect. But when the preacher was Inter- 
rupted it was generally for the solid purpose 
of saying something that not only had a 
meaning, but which was every way intelli- 
gible to the congregation. 

In the winter of 1821, the writer exchanged 
pulpit services with the Rev. W. Undei'wood, 
who preached a part of the sabbaths, at the 
village of Waterville, Oneida county, where 
a few believers had associated for the purpose 
of partaking the ordinances of the christian 
church. Their meetings were held in the 
large room of a public house, and which had 
been fitted up as a Masonic Hall. As usual 
in rooms of that description, a seat — or rather 
bench extended around three sides of the 
room; and when the occasion required, seats 
were placed across in front of the rostrum or 
chair, and thus some 200 persons could be 
accommodated. On entering the room, I no- 
ticed a box about a foot square, on one of the 

12* 
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side seats, and some thirty feet from the ros- 
trum. As the room was not filled in the 
morning, the box was suffered to remain. 
But in the afternoon, the congregation was 
larger, and 1 observed a tall man deliberately 
take his seat on that box. This brought him 
into full view from my position; for like king 
Saul, from ^*his shoulders and upwards," he 
appeared above the heads of the congrega- 
tion. 

The services proceeded in due course; and 
the attention of the auditory was close and 
earnest. The discourse, as was then usual, 
especially on occasions in which a more than 
ordinary number of strangers were present — 
was decidedly doctrinak The consistency of 
the great doctrine of the final reconciliation 
and happiness of all men, with the acknow- 
ledged perfections of God, was argued. Its 
agreement with the clearly revealed purpose 
of the Deity, in sending his son into the 
world, was shown; and its accordance with 
the teachings of the Apostles and the mor^ 
wants and capabilities of mankind, was ar- 
gued and proved. I then distinctly put the 
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questions, "Do you believe this]" Quick as 
thought, the long mpscular arm of the tall 
man on the box, was extended, and he delib- 
erately responded in a clear and full voice — 
"Yes, God knows I believe it, with all my 
heart/' 

None, of course, expected an audible an- 
swer to my question — ^but the effect was in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming. Some smiled 
and wept; and every countenance brightened 
up, as if newly inspired with hope and joy. 
This excellent man was a recent convert from 
the Baptists; and without being fanatical, he 
could not let so favorable an opportunity pass, 
without the public avowal of his faith in those 
great truths which inspired his hopes and re- 
joiced his heart. He lived a number of years, 
to honor the profession whichrhe had so sin- 
gularly made; and died steadfast in the faith 
of a world's salvation. Perceiving that his 
days were numbered, be expressed, as among 
his last earthly wishes, the desire that I should 
attend and deliver a discourse at his funeral. 
Thus evincing in death, his unwavering con- 
fidence in those truths, the efficacy of which 
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he had fully tested in life. So live, and so 
die, the sincere in faith and the upright in 
practice. 

The indications of permanent prosperity, 
were decidedly more visible this year, (1821, 
than at any former session of the Association. 
The faith and principles of the great doc- 
trine of the restitution, had manifestly taken 
deep root, and were sending forth branches 
in every direction; and a vigorous and substan- 
tial growth in all that seemed likely to ad- 
vance the true interests of the denomination, 
was apparent in all its departments. New, 
and comparatively strong societies, were or- 
ganizing — houses of public worship were be- 
ing erected — ^good and approved men were 
coming forward to the work of the ministry — 
and peace and moderate prosperity generally 
prevailed. It was indeed a time of glorious 
promise — not of exemption from toil, and trial, 
and effort — ^but of advancement and final tri- 
umph. No words can convey an adeqiiate 
idea, of the feelings of hope and confidence 
inspired by the reception of four new minis- 
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terSy and six societies into fellowship. And 
when it is recollected, that there were but 
three churches in the state, (those of New 
Hartford, Hudson and Greenfield,) which .the 
denomination could call its own — ^it may well 
be supposed, that the erection of three more in 
favorable locations in a single sununer, was 
matter of pride and congratulation. 

Societies located in the following nancied 
places, were received into the fellowship of 
the Association, -viz. Henderson and Brown- 
ville, in Jefierson county, Smyrna and Nor- * 
wich, in Chenango county, Otsego, in Otsego 
county, isind Auburn, in the county of Cayuga. 
All these were located in or near, some con- 
siderable village, and at points well calculated 
to exert an important influence over the pub- 
lic mind in their respective vicinities. — In 
the progress of events, and the multiplied 
changes which have occurred in consequence 
of the surprising increase of population, and 
the growth of new and flourishing towns, 
throughout the region in which these societies 
are situated, some of them may have taken 
new centres — ^but it is believed that all ex- 
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cept one, have maintained their identity. And 
some of these — particularly that in Auburn, 
are at the present time, among the most pros- 
perous, respectable and influential of any in 
the state, or the Union. 

In the former volume of these Sketches, 
we had occasion to advert to the influence, 
which mere location has upon the condition 
and success of a religious society. It is quite 
probable that every denomination in this vast 
country, has suffered more or less from in- 
attention to this particular subject — and un- 
fortunately, Universalists come in for a full 
proportion of the evils from this source. In 
far too many instances, they as well as others, 
have aimed at the convenience of the mem- 
bers of the congregation, without much appa- 
rent regard to the public, on whose pleasure 
nearly every thing depended. It has accord- 
ingly followed, that a meeting was established, 
and a church erected — not in the most cen- 
tral or thickly populated place, and conse- 
quently where these should be — ^but at the 
junction or crossing of roads, however lonely 
the spot, or distant from the place of general 
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concourse. We know of Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist and Universalist 
Churches, now standing in places where stran- 
gers are surprised to find them; and where, 
it is scarcely less wonderful, in the estimation 
of those who used their influence and contri- 
buted their means, to place them. A camp- 
meeting or a public execution may be taken — 
no matter where, and there are always to be 
found enough of those, who love novelty, ex- 
citement, or frolic, to make up a throng* But 
the institution of public worship in any given 
place, and by any sect, must commend itself 
to public attention and favor, by far other 
considerations. .It must be accessible, and 
conveniently near, or the talents of an angel 
would be thrown away in fruitless efforts to 
subserve the interests of divine truth. 

At this session of the Association, which 
was held in Bainbridge, Chenango county, 
Letters of Fellowship were granted to Job 
Potter, Oliver Ackley, Geo. B. Lisher and S. 
A. Skeel, as ministers of Universal grace. 
Messrs. Potter and Ackley, were members of 
the society in Hamilton of which the indcfat- 
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igable Mr. N. Stacy was pastor. Their mo- 
ral, social and mental worth, were conse- 
quently known and relied on, and they have 
proved themselves to be true men. They 
have sustained unsullied reputations, under all 
the vicissitudes of outward fortune, and while 
vindicating a cause that provoked the oppo- 
sition and the hate of the religious world, 
have still secured and enjoyed the respect of 
all who knew them. They have labored long 
and faithfully in building up and sustaining the 
cause of divine truth among men, have never 
shrunk from toil or privation, nor shuned to 
declare -'the whole counsel of God;" and they 
have consequently received from the denomi- 
nation at all times — the praise of well-doing. 

Mr. Lister was a young man of quick and 
active, rather than strong or sound talents; 
and though by no means an idle man, he was 
disposed to satisfy himself and others with 
showy, rather than substantial attaintnents. 
He had received but a very small measure of 
common school education; and without any 
decided and persevering efforts at self im- 
provement, made the best possible use of the 
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little that he possessed. His speaking talents 
were of a high order; and although he could 
never sit down to the deliberate study of a 
sermon, still, he possessed that peculiar spe- 
cies of intuition which enabled him to make 
usually, a creditable diacourse. The defici- 
ency of thought, or arrangement, was gener- 
ally atoned for, by the fervor and power of 
the delivery. — Few men in the denomination, 
have been more successful in the very com- 
mencement of their ministerial labors; and 
none have been more ambitious and aspiring. 
No man was more conscious of his peculiar 
abilities, than himself; and the injudicious flat- 
tery of his friends', rendered him vain, cap- 
tious and dogmatical. He seems to have been 
one of those siigularly constituted men, who 
can bear trials and misfortunes with greater 
equanimity, than success and prosperity. Not 
that this was true of him after a period of 
popularity*— adversity then, was a fall from 
an eminence; and the consciousness that the 
public mind, had assigned him a lower place 
in the scale of talent and usefulness, rendered 
him reckless and desperate. He threw away 
13 
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his ambition, his ministry, and his moral cha* 
ractiM' — by inieinperance. 

In this place it is natural, and we trust ex- 
cusable, to moiMJize a moment on the mischiefs 
which occasionally lesult from the ill-timed 
and injudiciou-^ praise of young ministers. It- 
is iloubtless right, and in some instances proba- 
bly necessary, that young men, and especially 
those who arc both diffident and sensitive — 
should be informed of the worth or excellency 
of their discourses. Such praise given by a 
friend, will have the effect to stimulate exer- 
tion, and will give hope and encouragement to 
the desponding. For it will not be general 
or indiscriminate; but will mark with care 
and particularity the points of, excellence, and 
will of course leave room for conjecture that 
there was still something left for improve- 
ment. And there are minds of that reach 
and strength, that are capable of bearing any 
amount and any form of flattery, without 
injury. 15ut in the great majority of in- 
stances, the experiment ought never to be 
hazarded. It is generally positively ruinous, 
by fostering an inflated vanity, or exciting an 
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unbecoming and obtrusive arrogance. Uni- 
vefsalists have suffered occasionally from this 
cause; and it were well, if the experience of 
the past, should enable them to avoid the evil 
in future. 

Mr. Skeele was from the Baptists, in which 
connexion, he had been for a number of years, 
an accredited minister. And we tnkc plea- 
sure in sstying — that in this, as in other in- 
stances, the Baptists generally gave us good 
if not always great men. Mr. Skccle de- 
voted himself to the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, with right good will; and toiled on, year 
after year, under privations and sacrifices, 
until age and infirmities interposed to suspend 
his cflibrts. Always honored for his single- 
mindedness and integrity, and esteemed by 
his ministering brethren for the generous and 
kindly sympathies of his heart, he is still 
greeted by them with affectionate remem- 
brances of the times of mutual toil. The 
doctrine of illimitable grace which removed 
his doubts, and quieted his fears, and answered 
his prayers, still gives him the accumulated 
blessings of peace, and hope, and joy. 
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Early in the spring of this year, (1821,) 1 
received a letter from the late R. Devendorf 
Esq., residing in Oswego county, requesting 
me 10 visit Lis brother in Mindcn, Montfiom- 
cry county, to introduce myself and inform 
him by whom s^t, and the object of my 
visit — to preach the gospel in that vicinity. 
From some cause, Mr. Lisher, took this ap- 
pointment, was well and kindly received, and 
preached several discourses to very attentive 
and respectable congregations. The settle- 
ment is almost entirely made up of Dutch 
families, to whom Universalism was as new, 
as if just revealed from heaven. They how- 
ever desired to know more of the matter; 
and when Mr. Lisher left, they requested 
him to fix a time when their own minister 
(Dutch Reformed) should meet such Univer- 
salist preachers as could attend— nDt for do- 
bate — but for the purpose of having one or 
more discourses delivered by each of the 
parties, explaining and vindicating their res- 
pective doctrines. 

The proposed meeting took place on the 
last week of May; and was attended by one 
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Dutch Reformed, one Presbyterian, and two 
Universalist clergymen. Notice had been ex- 
tensively circulated in the vicinity, and a mul- 
titude that would have filled several of the 
largest houses in the neighborhood, assembled 
at an early houn There was no church — 
but there was a spacious bam, "swept and 
g^rnished."^ for the occasion; and here the 
public services commenced at nine o'clock, in 
the morning, Mr. Lisher by arrangement, 
delivered the first discourse, in support of the 
doctrine of Universal purity and happiness. 
He was immediately followed by Mr. Wood- 
ruff, a Presbyterian, who urged in a very 
candid manner, the usual objections to Uni- 
versalism, and labored to prove the doctrine 
of endless misery. In the afternoon, the wri- 
ter of these notes, delivered the first discourse, 
in which he reviewed the preceding sermon — 
answering the objections and adducing argu- 
ments and proofs in favor of Universal salva- 
tion. And he in turn, was succeeded by Mr. 
Waack, the Dutch Reformed minister — who 
said but little or nothing on the subject at 
issue. 
13* 
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Thus ended the services of the day. Every 
thing was conducted in the most friendly 
manner; and the large congregation which 
had listened Xofiur long discourses, occup\ ing 
nearly six haws, dispersed without betraying 
fatigue, and expressin^j the utmost gratifica- 
tion. The future could alone determine the 
results. And that future, in due tTme, did 
determine. Some twelve or fifteen years af- 
terwards, a respectable society of Universal- 
ists, was organized, and a neat and convenient 
church erected for the use of the congre- 
gation in Minden. And the recollection of 
the meeting in the barn-»-is yet .cherished 
among holy thoughts, and as one of the 
instrumentalities by which captive souls were 
made free. 

In September of this year, the new church 
erected by the Universalist society, in Otsego, 
was dedicated by appropriate religious servi- 
ces, to the worship of the One True God, 
who is the Savior of all men. This edifice 
stands about three miles west of the village 
of Cooperstown, in a small settlement called 
Fly Creek. It was built by the voluntary 
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subscriptions of the members of the society; 
and the interior finished in a plain and com- 
fortable manner, with open slips— entirely free 
to all who chose to enter. It will scat about 
400 persons; and is well located for the ac- 
commodation of the society and the vicinity. 
The dedicatory sermon proper, was delivered 
by Mr. Stacy, by far the most efficient minis* 
t©r in the state, and who had literally "borne 
the burden and the heat" of the labors of 
some seventeen years in the neighboring re- 
gion. The filan and the subject of discourse, 
were every way worthy of his head and his 
heart, and the intensity of his feelings as he 
reviewed the past and contrasted it with the 
then present time — while it aflected his utter- 
ance, reached a chord that vibrated in sym- 
pathy through every part of the attending 
congregation. It was indeed a proud day for 
the society in Otsego, and for the denomina- 
tion in central New York, and the multi- 
tude of believers who participated in these 
services, went to tkeir homes with renewed 
and more confirmed hopes of prosperity, and 
with brighter visions of the future triumph 
of Universal grace. 
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In November, the new brick church erec- 
ted in the village of Clinton, and principally 
owned by Universalists, was dedicated to the 
One God and Savior of all. This is a very 
neat structure, some 52 by 40 feet, with a 
deep gallery on three sides; but Unfortunately 
for the comfort of the congregation, originally 
without a porch or vestibule. This defect 
has been recently remedied, and the interior 
in other respects much improved. The house 
was built by an Association, called the "Free 
Church Societv," and about 30 out of 32 
shares, were owned by Universalists. These 
shares were not invested with a view to any 
future pecuniary benefit, but were direct con- 
tributions, and were only reckoned as stock, 
for the purpose of determining what propor- 
tion of time each denomination so contribu- 
ting, would be entitled to the occupancy of 
the church. Each individual contributor had 
also the right at the annual meetings of the 
society, to appropriate his share to the bene- 
fit of any denomination which he preferred. 
For a few years, both the Methodists and 
Baptists exercised this right, and held meet- 



ings one or two Sundays each, in the course of 
the year. But this was soon abandoned, as 
no sufficient motive existed for its continu- 
ance; and the church became in fact, what it 
was always called — a Universalist ciiurch. 

Like the church in Ol^cgo, the slips in this 
were free to all comers; and though the 
doors were all made, such was the repug- 
nance to the. possibility of a little exclusive- 
ness, that they were not duriiig many years, 
perniitted to be hung. Whether this practice 
of having the seats free, in a well finished 
church; is peculiar to Universalists, is not 
known But it was once the rage in that 
denomination; and still prevails in many parts 
of the state. In some places >vhere the prac- 
tice has been abandoned it has been with the 
greatest reluctance; and in others where it 
never obtained, there arc individuals whose 
feelings are perpetually disturbed because the 
slips are not free. It annoys them almost 
beyond endurance, when a stranger waits for 
a pew aoor to be opened— or to see the sex- 
ton — ^if there be one, walk half the length «f 
the church, to seat a neighbor ftom some 
. other congregation. 
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But whatever may be said in favor of free 
churches, several results follow from the prac- 
tice, that it is at least, very desirable to avoid. 
In the first place, a free house is never prop- 
erly taken care of, nor suitably furnished. 
No person or family has an interest in any 
particular part — and certainly no one has a 
right to the whole. It would be deemed an 
unpardonable assumption, for any one to trim 
or cushion a seat for his or her own accom- 
modation — however uncomfortable it might 
be to occupy for successive years, a bare and 
narrow piece of board. Nor is there any 
very powerful inducement to keep the free 
church, respectably clean: and the congre- 
gation that will carpet the aisles, and once in 
four or five years brush the dust and cobwebs 
from the pulpit and altar, deserves special 
commendation. 

In the next place, the expense of supporting 
a meeting where the seats are free, always 
falls — and falls heavily upon a few individ- 
uals; who are compelled to pay out of all 
proportion, for the attainment of an object m 
which all are-^-or ought be, equally intere»- 
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ted. Instances, and not a few of them^ could 
be named^ in which individuals have paid from 
30 to ftO dollar per year; while others of 
equal means, contented themselves wixh four 
or JJue dollars, or even nothing. Now were 
the pews sold subject to a moderate tax, or 
rented from year to year, they would be fitted 
up with some reference to comfort, and would 
receive n^ore attention — more regard would 
be had to neatness and appearance, the ex* 
penses of the society would he equalized and 
fall less oppressively upon a few, and the true 
friends, of the cause would be better known. 

It is due to Mr. Joseph Stebbins of Clinton, 
to state here — although it is the last thing 
that be would desire; but for which he must 
excuse us — that this beautiful church was 
principally erected by his exertions, and by 
his liberality. He commenced the original 
subscription with $500 — about one quarter of 
the whole amount pledged, when the building 
was undertfiken. Whether any effort was 
made to increase the sum by a general sub^ 
scription, is not known; but if so, little or 
nothing, was obtained* Mr. Stebbins there* 
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fore continued to advance sums, as the build* 
ing* progressed, until he had invested nearly 
2,000 Dollars. For this generous bestow* 
meat be never asked, and never received anjr 
other return or acknowledgement^ than the 
gratitude of those who could appreciate' the 
gift And it is more than probable, that a 
majority of the worshippers in that house, 
never knew to whom they were so materially 
indebted for its erection. 

Another beautiful, convenient and finely 
located Universalist church, was erected in 
the village of Madison, in the summer of 
1^1; but which was not dedicated until the 
first of January following. The preliminary 
arrangements for the successful prosecution 
g£ the undertaking, wore in ihis instancej 
worthy of all praise. The committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, furnished a plan of 
the contemplated edifice, comprising the num* 
b^ and location of the slips or pews, which 
it would contain. They then made anesti- 
mate of the expense of building the hotise, 
and equalized the amount among the number 
of pews. Instead of seeking siJbac4ption8 
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of uncertain sums, they then obtained the 
pledges of individuals for one, or more pews, 
.the price of which was already determined. 
By this arrangement, the society was exempt 
from even the danger of that worst of all evils 
—.a society debt; and every motive which 
the idea of property in a church can inspire, 
was secured, toward the regular and perma- 
nent attendance of a congregation- Soon 
after the dedication of this church, the slips 
or pews, were put up at auction, for the pur- 
pose of giving the owners an opportunity of 
bidding for a choice of seats. And by this 
means, the society raised a fund sufficient to 
purchase a fine toned bell of some 600 lbs 
weight. This was the Jirst Bell owned by 
the denomination in the State of Mw York. 

Genesee Branch Association.-— This ec« 
desiastical body met at Riga, Genesee county, 
in October, 1821; and from the minutes of 
the session, it appears that the cause of truth 
was unusually prosperous, in Western New 
York. Indeed, there seems to have been an 
unprecedented movement in favor of Univer* 
14 
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salism, in different and distant parts of- the 
state, and the public mind was very plainly 
losing some part of its hostility to liberal 
Christianity. The doctrines and principles of 
Universalism were better understood, and less 
feared; both because there were more to ad- 
vocate them, and because the morality of 
those who professed them, was as unexcep- 
tionable as that of the members of other 
denominations. The clamor about the licen- 
tious tendency of Universalism, was less loud 
and confident; and was being thrown back 
upon its interested, or ignorant authors with 
evident effect. It was found after some years 
of very vigilant observation, that the moral 
evils which had been so confidently predicted, 
had neither fallen — nor were likely to falV 
on Universalists. Neither the old or young 
had been corrupted; and in all the domestic 
and social relations, they were as enlightened 
and moral as their neighbors. In all that 
concerned a knowledge of the scriptures — 
thiat related to just and rational views of their 
teachings, they were a class, decidedly supe- 
rior to any^ and all other sects. And it re- 
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quired a degree of confidence, or supposed an 
amount of ignorance or prejudice, to which 
comparatively few were equal, to utter in the 
face of these facts the stale and malicious 
sl.inder, that Univcrsalists were either religi- 
ously blind, or morally depraved beyond the 
common lot of christian professors. 

Four rccen^tly organized societies, were re- 
ceived into the Fellowship of the /Nssociation, 
at this session — viz: those in Portland, Pen- 
field, Perry and M iddlebury. It is not known, 
whether those in Portland and Middlebury 
have preserved their identity; but it is proba- 
ble that they have like some others changed 
their centres — that is, their meetings are held 
in some neighboring place, and under another 
name. The society in Penfield, Monroe coun- 
ty, has a very neat and convenient church in 
the village of Fairport; and for a series of 
years, has sustained meetings a part, or all 
the sabbaths. The church is finely situated; 
and though a small building, can hardly be 
passed on the Erie canal, without attracting 
notice. And the writer of this^ has heard 
passengers after expressing their admiration of 
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the "pretty church," utter a half suppressed 
regret that it was owned by the Universal- 
ists! The society in Perry, Genesee county, 
has also a good church; and for some ten 
or twelve years past, has sustained a settled 
pastor, and enjoyed a general and moderate 
degree of prosperity. It was among the first 
in the vicinity to establish a Sunday School; 
and consequently to perceive and realize the 
benefits, which flow from its maintainance. 
And it is undoubtedly one of the best organ- 
ized, and most substantial societies in Western 
New York. 

It was at this session of the Branch Associ- 
ation, that the aged and worthy Elder, Caleb 
Todd, received Fellowship as a minister of the 
reconciliation. He had already spent the best 
and most active years of his life, in preach- 
ing a partial salvation in the Baptist con- 
nexion. And now, when his physical energies 
were beginning to fail, both his hopes and his 
happiness received new impulses from broader 
and more comforting views of human diestiny. 
He was neither a great, nor a learned man; 
but he possessed in a high degree, f bat ster- 
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ling moral worth, which was of far greater 
consequence to the denomination. He was 
the father of the well known and able Lewis 
C. Todd; and though during a number of 
years, he was violently opposed to the opin- 
ions of his son — those opinions finally became 
the support of his age, and his comfort and 
hope in death. 

In the winter of 1821, an incident occurred 
at Western, Oneida county, eminently calcu- 
lated to exhibit and illustrate the feelings of 
many of the most respectable and influential 
of our opponents; and their reckless disre- 
gard of consequences for palpable violations of 
truth. It was a small village, where Uni^er- 
salism had been preached for several years; 
and where a large majority of the inhabitants 
were decidedly friendly to that doctrine. But 
there were two, or three families of Presby- 
terians, who were greatly annoyed by the 
countenancfe shown to XJniversaUsts. They 
accordingly invited a Mr. Brainard, an aged, 
talented, and highly respectable clergyman of 
their own order, firom a neighboring iovm — 
who, after giving one or more lectures, pub- 
14* 



lioUy stated, that he "auderttood there were 
a number of Universalists in that place, and 
that be had come to clear them out!" And 
be jroceeded to give notice, that at his next 
JectUFe, be should review Mr Kneeland's de- 
fioatioQ and use of the v)ord hell, as found in 
a course of Lectures then recently published. 
1 he writer of this, then resided at the dis- 
tance oi twenty miles from .the scene of those 
operaiions; but in good time, a friend called 
for him to attend the proposed review. He 
accordingly went; and as the congregation 
bad already assembled when he entered the 
house, he took a seat without an introduction 
to the truly venerable man, who had taken 
upon himself the task of ckcaivg us all out. 
Mr. Brainard directed his laboiis principally, 
to the quotation and exposition of the mpre 
prominent passages in which the word kell 
occurs; and especially those which were gen- 
erally supposed to constitute the most decisive 
and unanswerable objections to the doctrine 
of the final restitution of all mankind. His 
frequent and familiar reference to Mr. Knee-* 
land's book left no room to doubt of his having 
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read it with great care and attention. In- 
deed, he was not a man to undertake such an 
enterprise, without a tolerable knowledge of 
the matter in hand; and in this instance, it 
was quite apparent that he was far more wil- , 
ling to hazard his reputation for candor and 
integrity, than to incur the imputation of ig- 
norance of his subject. For he began and 
ended, with the quotation of only half of Mr. 
K's defination of hell; and distinctly and re- 
peatedly stated he had exclusively applied it 
to mean the grave — and nothing but the grave. 
Here, he took his position, without the slight- 
est reference to any admission or assertion 
that It had a further, or other import; and on 
this, his arguments and proofs were intended 
to bear. He seemed determined to employ 
all the means at command for the explosion 
of Universalism; and frequently endeavored, 
and with considerable effect — to render the 
assumed defination rediculous. 

During this long harr angue of an hour and 
a half, I sat within a few feet of him, and 
directly undet his eyes, with Mr. K's book in 
my band; and from time to time, turned down 
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leaves for the purpose of reference* This he 
must have observed; and it was perfectly 
amazing that he could persist in reiterating 
the assertion that Mr. K. used the term hell 
to mean exclusively the grave. He must 
have known, that some one, to whom he was 
an utter stranger — ^knew that he had suppress- 
ed the most important half of the defination 
under consideration; and that he was there- 
fore really uttering a falsehood and laboring 
to deceive ihe congregation. Never before 
or since, have I encountered an instance of 
equal, unflinching hardihood. Nothing could 
be better calculated to deceive; for he was a 
man of spotless reputation. And not a soul 
in the congregation, at the commencement of 
his discourse, entertained tlte slightest sus- 
p^ion that he was wanting in fairness or in- 
tegrity. 

The moment Mr. B. closed, I rose and 
asked permission to make some remarks. I 
was well assured that it was not in his power 
to control the auditory — to which I was well 
known — even if he should attempt to prevent 
my speaking. He made no objectioiti how- 
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ever; but said in a taunting and sarcastic 
manner, that I might say what I pleased, I 
then asked him, if he had been correctly un- 
derstood, to say, that Mr. Kneeland had de- 
fined the word hell^ to mean only the grave? 
To this he replied — "It is no matter what I 
said — ^go on in your own wayl" To this I 
answered — "I will do so, and will now read 
what Mr. K. has defined the word to mean." 
The moment I had read the defination, he*^ 
rose and said — *'I admit that Mr. K. did also 
apply the term to mean mental agony J^ A 
sound like that of a half suppressed laugh — . 
or the smothered feelings of contempt and in- 
dignation, instantly broke forth from every 
part of the house; and in any other place, or 
on any other occasion than a religious meet- 
ing, it would have been uttered in tones that 
admitted of no misapprehension. The people 
were astonished at the impudence and base- 
ness of this bare-faced attempt to impose 
on them. And the result was, that instead 
of "clearing out" the Universalists — Mr. B. 
cleared out^ and did not venture to show 
his face in that place again, during several 
years. 
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In looking back upon the position and rela- 
tions of Universalists, some twenty five years 
since, few things strike us with more aston- 
ishment, than the means and measures fre- 
quently adopted and employed bv the domi- 
nant sects, to prevent their establishment or 
prosperity. The grossest falsehoods were 
kept in perpetual circulation^ respecting their 
^opinions, their moral conduct, and the influ- 
ence of their principles. By these means, 
the ignorant were kept in perpetual fear of 
us — the zeal of bigotry was inflamed against 
us — and many, that w^ere disposed to favor 
and encourage us, believed that w^e were as 
corrupt and vicious as we were represented. 
And cruel and tantalizing as these things were, 
there was generally no remedy for them but 
patience. For when those whom all men 
were ready to believe, openly and with appa- 
rent candor stated that such or such things 
had occurred under their own observation; or 
that they had been communicated by persons 
known and confided in — ^who cau wonder, 
that they were believed. We were desti- , 
tute of the facilitieg which were necessarv to 
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counteract these mischievous aspersions; and 
among the multitude of those who slandered 
xis, it was frequently- impossible to reach or 
detect the origind perpetrator of a given 
falsehood, and hold him up to the contempt 
and abhorrence, so richly deserved. There 
may be some truth in the saying ascribed to 
St. Augustine, that — "The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the church." But although 
the persecutions of Universalists, were blood- 
less, it is far from being desirable to endure 
obloquy and scorn, because you would enjoy 
your opinions, or promote what you believe 
to be the cause of truth and righteousness. 

1822 — From the indications of progress du* 
ring the preceding year, it will be inferred 
that the Universalists of middle and western 
New York, looked forward with more en. 
couragmg hopes of general prosperity, than 
they had ever before known or enjoyed. 
True — they took encouragement at times» 
from causes which all the world besides, 
would deem either equivocal or inadequate. 
But at this time, the evidences of progress 
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were too palpable to be overlooked or misin^ 
terpreted. They had given Fellowship to 
ten newly organized societies, and jffvc preach- 
ers; and had dedicated three uajf and com-^ 
modious churches, to the worship of the 
Universal Father, in a single year. Besides 
this, it was understood that arrangements 
were in progress, or were already consumma- 
ted, for the organization of other congrega- 
tions and the erection of churches, in diiierent 
parts of the state. The actual increase of 
efficient societies, had been more than twenty 
per cent; that of ministers about ten per cent, 
while the number of churches of the denom- 
ination had doubled. The number of the 
latter, was indeed small, but their location, 
as well as the style and finish of tlie struc- 
tures themselves — ^gave every reason to be- 
lieve that they were destined to subserve the 
devotional interests of generations to come* 
There were trials of long endurance before 
us^ arduous and thankless labors to perform, 
wrongs to suffer and to correct, and a host of 
rancorous prejudices to overcome. Still a , 
begining had been made, and a progress at-- 
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tained which warranted the hope of steady 
prosperity and final triumph. Nor has that 
hope been disappointed. The denomination 
has increased in numbers and influence, in a 
manner and with a rapidity, almost beyond 
example, in modern times; and is taking its 
place sooner than its most sanguine support- 
ers ventured to conjecture, among the strong 
christian sects of our land. 

Many of the first Meeting Houses, erected 
in central New York, were built by general 
subscription, without reference to any par- 
ticular sect; nnd were afterwards controlled 
by that denomination which happened to be 
the more prominent and influential. In cases 
where particular sects sympathised with each 
other, some respect was paid to their several 
rights; and the house would be alternately 
used in a way to general accommodation. 
But where important motives for a less lib- 
eral course, prevailed — or a party having 
claims, was weak, or did not press its claims; 
it sometimes happened that very little regard 
was showii to the original understanding about 
the rights of occupation. Universalists in 
15 
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some instances, owned respectable shares in 
churches built under these circumstances; but 
there were very few wliich they were per- 
mitted to occupy at any time, or on any oc- 
casion. They generally constituted but a 
small minority; and the double motive of dis- 
playing power and doctrinal prejudice, oper- 
ated to prevent them from enjoying their 
rights. 

An instance in point, occurred about this 
time in Litchfield, Herkimer. county. A Meet- 
ing House had been raised and partly finished 
by general subscription — in which state it re- 
mained during several years. At length an 
effort was made by the Presbyterian society 
in the place, to raise funds and complete the 
house. 'I'he citizens generally took an inter- 
est in the subject; and a& in the former in- 
stance, so now, nearly all again contributed, 
and the house was finished. This object at- 
tained, the Presbyterian society assumed the 
control of the he use, and in its own name 
gave pew-deeds to the proprietors. Thus af- 
fairs went on for several years more. In the 
mean time a Universalist society was formed. 
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comprising a very respectable proportion of 
the wealth and ififlaence of the town; and of 
course, of the proprietors in the Meeting 
House. This society presumed that it had a 
right to the occupancy of the house, and ac- 
cordingly made application through its Trus- 
tees, for a portion of the sabbaths for that 
purpose. This was strenuously denied, al- 
though the Presbyterians had preaching but 
about half of the Sunda;ys; and really needed 
tte house only that part of the time. They 
also claimed that the house belonged exclu- 
sively to them as a denomination, and affected 
to wonder, that the Universalists could pre- 
sume that they had any right in it w'hatso- 
ever. Here the matter rested for a year or 
two — The Universalists gradually gaining un- 
til beyond all question they ow^ned a majority 
of shares or stock in the Meeting House. 
The original subscription for building the 
house was also in the safe keeping of the 
Universalists; and after due consideration they 
determined to test the validity of that in- 
strument, and ascertain their rights. Able 
counsel was accordingly employed and both 
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parties stenily prepared for the conflict. The 
Universalists were advised to give public no- 
tice of their intention to occupy the house, 
on some'sabbath of their regular meeting for 
public worship; and to previously put a Ic^ck 
on one of the three doors of the church, by 
which they might enter. All this, was duly 
performed, and each party deliberately await- 
ed the issue. 

The writer of these Sketches, was the 
instrument by whom the arrangements ree- 
pecting the occupancy of the house on the 
sabbath, were to be carried out. The appoint- 
ment fell on the second Sunday in February; 
and a more boisterous and truly wintry day, 
was seldom known among the hills of that 
region. The snow that fell the preceding 
night, was blown fiercely about, and piled in 
huge drifts; and the roads, on a less exciting 
occasion would have been deemed impassable. 
But we were engaged in an enterprise that 
involved important interests as well as rights: 
and any tiding short of absolutely insurmount- 
able obstaces, was to be met and overcome. 
Accompanied by two of the Trustees of \b^ 
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Universalist society, I arrived at the steps of 
the church, at precisely ten o'clock, A. M. — 
which was the hour previously appointed. 
And here a scene was presented, which is not 
lo be forgotten. It has already been observed^ 
that the church had three doors. These were 
all in the front of the building — on that on the 
right of the principal entrance, there had long 
beep a lock — the Universalist s had recently 
placed one, on that on the left — leaving the 
centre to be fastened ad usual by a barn 
Both the locks were wrenched ofF — one of 
them lying on the floor, th$ other dangling 
by a half-drawn screw, and the barr of the 
central door broken into three pieces. Here, 
(in the porch,) we found one of the ruling 
Elders and a Deacon of the Presbyterian 
chuj^ch. After an introduction and some very 
cold civilities^ one of the Trustees asked me 
t« walk in, which 1 was about to do— when 
the Elder stepped before n)e, and in the name 
of the Presbyterian society, forbade my en- 
tering. I replied, that I acted as the official 
servant of the Universalist society; that I 
had no further interest in the matter, than 
15* 
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that of assisting to cany out its arrangements; 
and that I should be entirely governed by the 
Trustees then present. One of them instantly 
added — "Walk in," which I accordingly did, 
and took possession of the pulpit. 

The house was soon resjiectably filled not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the day; and 
the services were regularly commenced in 
the long disputed sanctuary. 1 he Elder and 
Deacon still kept their ground, and kept up a 
continued noise by stamping with their feet, 
under pretext of keeping them warm, and 
otherwise disturbing the quiet of the house. 
But at the commencement of the sermon, one 
of the Trustees went and quietly admonished 
them, that they were acting indiscreetly, and 
would do well either to come in and attend 
service, or else withdraw. They preferred 
the latter; and we were left in quiet posses- 
sion of the premises. Here I remained, as 
did most of the congregation, during jive 
hours — ^including the morning and afternoon 
service with the ci stomary intermission — and 
without fire, on one of the coldest days of 
the year. The reason for this, was, that it 
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was apprehended that if we left the house, it 
would be entered by its usual occupants, and 
the enterprise result in failure. 

These proceedings were intended only a^ 
preliminary measures, to be followed by a 
definitive settlement of the question of right 
to the occupation of the house, a certain pro- 
portion of time. Another appointment was 
therefore made to meet at the same place, at 
the usual hour of public worship, on the next 
day of the regular sabbath meeting of the 
Universalist society. Mr, Stacy was to be 
the preacher on that occasion; and with his 
usual punctuality, he attended; and the house 
was again occupied by the Universalists, and 
without molestation. But on the following 
day, several writs were served upon the more 
prominent Universalists — and also one on Mr. 
Stacy, This had been expected, nnd indeed 
desired; as it weuld lead to a final settlement 
of the question at issue. Some arrangement 
was effected so lar as Mr. Stacy was con- 
cerned, by which proceedings in regard to 
him^ were considered as withdrawn. The 
other writs were permitted to take their 
course. 
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Prior to. and during these proceedings, the 
Universalists, having made an estimate of the 
value of the stock shares in the church, as 
well as of the relative proportions respectively 
owned by themselves and the Presbyterians — 
offered to buy, or sell, as the latter preferred, 
in case they could not agree to its joint occu- 
pation. No fault was found with the esti- 
mate, and it was admitted that the terms were 
fair and reasonable; but the Presbyterians 
had determined on keeping the entire control 
and use of the house. But the time was ap- 
proaching, when the question of right to do 
so, would be settled by the highest judicial 
tribunal in the slate. . And in view of all the 
facts and circumstances, their counsel advised 
the suppression of the several prosecutions, 
and if practicable, a compromise with the 
Universa'ist society. The suits were accord^ 
ingly withdrawn; and an offer made to buy 
out the Universalists on the terms which they 
had all along proposed. This offer was of 
course accepted; the conflicts of the two so- 
cieties ceased; the rights of the Universalists 
acknowledged; and peace and harmony res- 
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tored among the citizens of what was called— 
Jerusalcna. 

The Association held its annual session for 
1822 in Lse, county of Oneida, The usual 
number of clergymen and Lay Delegates 
were present, and the ordinary business of the 
council was transacted; but the general atten- 
dance was much less than common, on similar 
occasions. The reason for this was, that 
there were no other societies of the order 
within some twenty miles; and isolated be- 
lievers, then as now were comparatively few 
in the immediately surrounding region. From 
the public in general, we had little to expect 
save contempt or reproach; and the virulence 
of bigotry was usually much aggravated by 
the meeting of our public bodies. It followed 
therefore, thnt those who did not petulanily 
shun us, took little interest, and made no sac- 
rifices in attending on these occasions. A 
stranger in our meetings at that time, was 
regarded in a very different light fiom that 
in which he is viewed at the present time. 
Then, it was morally certain that he either 
sympathized with us, or was sincerely desi- 
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rous of knowing more about us-^more con- 
cerning our teachings and general customs. 
Nothing like the careless and easy indifference 
with which a stranger now strolls into one of 
our mce lings for public worship, was known 
amongst us, twenty five years since. On the 
contrary, the stranger was visible through 
every part of the service. And he cither 
looked around inquiringly; or appeared rest- 
less and uneasy; or sat in mute astonishment, 
listening as if the destinies of eternity were 
suspended upori the single hour. Then, there 
was no sleeping in church — men would asr 
soon think of nodding on a bed burning coals, 
as. in a Universalist meeting. And those who 
had never in their lives, kept their eyes open 
during a sermon, were astonished at the vigi- 
lance of w^hich thc^ found themselves capable 
while listening to a preacher of the reconcili- 
ation. The believer felt that he was emphat- 
ically in a new world; he breathed a different 
atmosphere, and his thoughts went abroad 
through new moral regions. And he hung 
upon the message of boundless grace with an 
interest, alike new and inspiring. On the 
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Other hand, the caijual visitor, if he re- 
tained any portion of prejudice, perceived 
some one or more of the fabrics in 'which he 
had placed reliance — crumbling away under 
the untiring might of the new thqology. All 
were consequently aUentive^ either because 
they were unlearning error, or learmng and 
rejoicing in the truth. 

The aspirations of the most sanguine among 
us, werQ satisfied with the proofs of progress, 
received at this session of the Association. 
Teii societies were received into Fellowship, 
viz: — Sniithfield, Albany, Ellisburg, Mentz, 
Semproiiius, Camillus, Oswego, Hartford, 
Dansville, and Virgil. 

That in Smithfield, probably lost its iden- 
tity; and its elements were doubtless re-or- 
ganized in the present flourishing society in 
Slockbridge, in the county of Madison. A 
few 3^ears since it erected a neat and conve- 
nient church edifice, and has usually sustained 
stated preaching. — The society in Albany, 
received into Fellowship at this session, pre- 
served its identity but a short lime. It wan-- 
ted vitality — the moral energies growing cut 
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of the love and obedience of divine truth. 
Some of its friends perceived and laniented 
its wants, and adopted measures for effecting 
a reme ly. VN iih steady aim ar.d praisewor- 
thy perseverance, they at length succeeded, 
A new society, embracing in its plan of gov. 
emment, a profession of christian faith and 
rules of discipline, was organized; and ha& 
sustained itself nobly under repeated reverses 
of fortune. In the midst of opposition, it has 
continued to maintain its position. Its church 
is one of the most substantial and convenient 
in the state, and the congregation, respectable 
both for number and moral worth. 

The society in Elllsburgh, Jefierson county^ 
was no doubt, a re-orgnnization. This has 
continued to be a strong and prosperous soci- 
ety; and has ever been one of the most res- 
pectable and influential in the town. It could 
hardly be otherwise, when it is recollected 
that the able and worthy C, G. Person, was 
its minister during many years; and that 
when age and infirmity rendered it expedient 
for h'm to suspend his pulpit labors, he waa 
still there with his wisdom and prudence ta 
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aid in every good work. This society has a 
neat and comfortable house of worship, and a 
large congregation. 

Mentz and Sempronius, in Cayuga County, 
have merged in societies in neighboring towns, 
or otherwise lost their identity, as they are no 
longer reported in the denominational Register. 
The same is probably true, of the society in 
Camillus, in the county of Onondaga. That 
in Oswego, struggled for a few years, and 
made several abortive attempts to sustain pub- 
lic worship ; but from want of system or en* 
ergy in its proceedings, nothing effective or 
useful was accompUshed. These failures have 
had the effect to discourage the few reipecta^' 
ble friends in thant flourishing village, and 
prevented, up to this time, their efforts to es^^ 
tablish on a permanent basis, the very means 
of building up the truth among themselves^ 

The society in Hartford, Washington Co., 
has been faithful to its organization ; and per- 
severed through both good and evil, in the 
maintainance of its principles and privileges. 
It has a convenient church, and usually sus^ 
tains preaching about half the Sabbaths-^the 
16 
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support of the clergyman, falKng principally 
on some three or four of the members. Of 
the societies in Dansville and Virgil, nothing 
is known ; and it may be presumed, that hav- 
ing neglected to keep up their society relations, 
the members have connected themselves with 
other and more prosperous congregations in 
their respective vicinities. 

The Association at this session, granted a 
Letter of Fellowship to Amos Reed, and con- 
ferred Ordination on Job Potter. In a note 
appended to the minutes of the session, it is 
stated that Mr. Reed was a convert from the 
Episcopalians. This is probably incorrect. 
He might have belonged formerly, to the 
Episcopal Methodists ; and it would be quite 
in character, if he represented himself as an 
Episcopalian. But in reality, he was doubt- 
less neither one, nor the other ; but either, or 
neither, as suited his convenience. He pos- 
sessed considerable native talent, had no taste 
for mental improvement, and seems not to 
have been over solicitous about the means or 
measures by which to render himself conspic- 
uous. On the whole, he was one of the most 
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exceptionable specimens of the kind and quality ; 
of ministers with which we were occasionally ; 
favored by the Methodist denomination. Mr. ] 
Reed was ordained by us at the session of the - 
Association the following year ; but remained 
in the connexion only a short time ; and pro- 
bably entered upon some secular business, 
abandoning entirely, the duties and labors of 
the ministry. 

The building in which the Association was 
convened, was an unfinished church, erected 
by the joint contributions of several religious 
denominations ; and of which, the Universal- 
ists were the principal proprietors. By the 
original instrument drawn up for subscription, 
each party possessed the right of occupying 
the house in proportion to its relative amount 
of stock. It was therefore, neither more nor 
less than a Union house ; and so it remains to 
this day. It is believed that Universahsts are 
the last people in the world who will conde- 
scend to steal a church — they have been rob- 
bed of too many, not to know and to feel, both 
the meanness and the enormity of such thefts. 
And they cheerfully leave other sects to the 
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enjoyment of all the honor and profit of that 
species of pious fraud, and sectarian plunder. 
As further evidence of the general prosper- 
ity of Universalism at this time, in central 
New York, it was found expedient to organ- 
ice another Branch Association. The Gene-^ 
see Branch had been constituted since ]814; 
and acting, in concert with the parent Asso- 
ciation, had exerted a beneficial influence upon 
the societies under its immediate jurisdiction. 
The same, or similar reasons, that had opera- 
ted in the organization of the Genesee Branch, 
influenced the determination to constitute an- 
other. These were, the distance of societies 
from the usual place of holding the annual 
meetings of the parent Association; the con- 
sequent difficulty of securing a proper repre- 
sentation; and the want of more direct and 
frequent, intercourse between societies in the 
same region. The number of societies imme- 
diately interested in this measure, was quite 
sufficient to warrant the proposed organiza- 
tion. And the territory embraced within the 
contemplated limits of the new Branch, was 
sufficiently ample to excuse any but a very 
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zealous man from going beyond it to report 
the condition of any single congregation. It 
nominally comprised the country lying be- 
tween Cayuga Lake on the west, and the 
county of Madison on the east, and extended 
north and south, across the state. This body 
was duly organized at Auburn, on the lOth day 
of July, 1822, and denominated the "Cayuga 
Branch Association." It numbered some six 
or eight societies, and four or five preachers, 
within its acknowledged bounds; and from 
position, and other causes, has become one of 
the most efficient and influential of our eccle- 
siastical bodies in the state . Notwithstanding 
the extent of the region embraced in the ne^v 
Association, it left the parent body with the 
very respectable territory comprised in the 
entire portion of the state, lying east of the 
county of Onondaga. 

These Branch Associations were consider- 
ed in some respects, and which it is not easy 
to define — responsible to the parent body by 
which they were constituted. They always 
received a committee of the Western Associ- 
ation, at their sessions; and sent their own 
1C» 
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delegates, or representatives, to the annual 
ineetiogB of that body. Two objects were 
attuned by these reciprocal delegations — ^a bet* 
ter understanding of each other's moyements, 
and the cultivation of friendly and brotherly 
feelings* The Association proper, might dis- 
avow any act of its branches; but at the same 
time, possessed no power to compel their 
adoption of its own. The utmost that the 
Association could do with a refractory branch, 
would he to withdraw its fellowship. But 
even this could not suspend, or alter, the ab- 
solute right of the branch, to the exercise of 
its ordinary privileges and .powers. Happily, 
there was a general concert of action between 
the respective ecclesiastical bodies of the pr« 
der; and probably none the less, from the fact 
that it was entirely voluntary. 

As a general rule, it may be assumed that 
societies, like the individuals of which [they 
are composed, derive encouragement and 
strength from contact and association. They 
mutually give and receive, counsel and aid; 
and adopt— ^perhaps unintentionally, similar 
customs and usages. The power of sympa* 
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thy is greater than that of l^w; and a kin4 
word often gives a new impulse to the mind 
and feelings, and influences our conduct more 
than a thousand recognized commands. — 
Hence, the more direct and intimate the inter- 
course between societies of the same faith— 
the more th^y know of each other's condition^ 
if there is no immediate cause of distance and 
aversion — ^the more deeply and effectually do 
they sympathise with each other. .And they 
will make efforts, and bear up under difficut* 
ties or misfortunes, that isolated, they would 
never think of attempting. They see what 
others have done and attained, and they be- 
come inspired with the desire, and often in 
consequ^ce, with the ability^ to do and attain 
the same. And many congregations have 
preserved their identity, and sustained them- 
selves with reputation, from the conviction, 
that they were as competent to do so, as oth- 
ers, in their vicinities. Emulatioti thus ope- 
rates with principle; and aids its energies, 
and shares its triumphs. 

It might be presumptuous, to say, that the 
production or cultivation of sympathetic influ- 
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ences, had any share in the const italion of a 
new ecclesiastical body, among the Univer- 
salists. However this may be, the effect was, 
to bring a number of preachers and congrega- 
tions into more frequent and intimate connex- 
ioti, than had formerly existed between them. 
Their new relations furnished new inducef- 
ments to learn each other's condition, while it 
led to a more direct and frequent intercourse. 
And at that time, there were no jealousies to 
indulge, and no apprehensions that one society 
would sustain itdelf better, or more success- 
fully than another. There was but one great 
and absorbing desire — the harmony and pros- 
perity of the entire denomination. 

In September this year, (1822,) the writer 
of these sketches, exchanged pulpit services 
vdth the Rev. I. B. Pierce, the Unitarian 
clergyman in Trenton, Oneida county. He 
rejected the doctrine of endless misery; but 
maintained that all adi Its, who died in a state 
of unreconciliation, would be rctised from the 
dead, judged, and puniisbed on the earth until 
they had expiated their sins^ and would then 
be annihilated — ^that is, ais he expressed it, 
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would die the second death. He was many 
years my senior, was well educated, grave, 
humble and devotional; he was a good and 
prudent, rather than a great man— refined, 
JEuniable and sociable, rather than efficient*— 
and loved for his sterling virtues, more than 
admired for his talents. 

This was the first exchange, beyond all 
question, that ever occurred between a Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian, in the state. And it 
was brought about by the circumstance, that 
we were mutually acquainted in each other's 
congregations. I had grown up from boyhood, 
under the eyes of a number of . the members 
of his society; and had often met them at fu- 
nerals and on other occasions, after entering 
the ministry. Most of these I knew to be 
Universalists ; and they had kindly requested 
me to exchange with Mr. Pierce, should an 
opportunity ever occur. 

On the other hand, one of the deacons of 
the church to which I ministered, had form* 
erly preached in the Unitarian connexion ; but 
in consideration of his health, had engaged in 
mercantile business at New Hartford, Mr. 
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Pierce occasionally visited this gentleman, 
through whom I was also favored wdth his 
acquaintance. In due time, arrangements 
were made for an exchange, which at the time, 
was regarded as favorable to the charities of 
both the parties. The result will show that 
we were mistaken. 

I was most kindly and cordially received by 
the friends of Mr. Pierce; and the congrega- 
tion, which was very respectable, gave me an 
attentive and candid hearing. After service, 
I was to return home for the purpose of spend- 
ing the evening wilh Mr, P. according to pre- 
vious arrangement. But before I left, several 
of his most influential friends, entreated me to 
use every endeavor to win him to the faith of 
Universalism. I did not understand them to 
mean, that they wished him to become identi- 
fied with Universalista; but that they were 
themselves believers of that doctrine, and felt 
assured that to a good man, it was a source 
of continued joy. They spoke of him in the 
kindest manner; but regretted that he believed 
in the cold and cheerless doctrine of annihila- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Pierce had 
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in his sermons labored, and vf^s at that 
very moment, laboring with some of my 
friends at New Hartford, to induce them to 
change their name, and sail under Unitarian 
colors. He urged that the name, Universalistf 
was particularly offensive to the dominant 
sects; but that by adopting the more popular 
and established name of Congregationalistf or 
Indepmdtntj we should escape the odium at 
present incurred, without implying any com- 
promise of principle, or change of customs and 
institutions. In one word, it was an attempt 
to win us to become in character and practice. 
Unitarians. And all this, while he could not 
nunnber more than three Unitarian congrega- 
tions in the state, while we had about fifty, 
each of equal power, numbers, and respecta- 
bility ! As a matter of course, the insinuation 
that it would be good policy to change our 
name to secure respectability, gave oficnce; 
and I received instructions to decline any fu- 
ture exchanges. This feeling was general in 
the society; and even the deacon — formerly a 
Unitarian Clergyman, was indignant at what 
he called, an arrogant affront. 
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We knew very well, that other sectarian 
names were more popular, and consequently 
more respectable, than that of UnwerzoKst. — 
But to adopt that of Congregationalist, because 
our discipline was similar, or that of any other, 
for the purpose of identifying with a sect, 
which, however respectable in itself, was 
quite as odious in the sight of the dominant 
classes, was entirely out of the question. If 
we could have been influenced by so unwor- 
thy a motive, it would be more natural, and 
quite as easy, to seek respectability by as- 
sociations where it could more clearly be 
found. 

In what light the Unitarian society viewed 
the exchange, wa^ only known from the inte- 
rest taken by its leading members at the time, 
in relation to the views of its pastor. And 
while the transaction left the respective cler- 
gymen to the exercise of personal kindness, it 
certainly had the effect to diminish the res- 
pect and charity of Universalists for Unitari- 
ans. It was maintained, and with some show 
of reason, that, whatever might be the feelings 
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and intentions of the Unitarian congregation 
in authorising the exchange — ^its organ had 
exhibited far other purposes, than those of 
promoting the sympathies or expanding the ex« 
isting charities between the two denomina- 
tions. He had, in fact, betrayed a want of 
respect for the professions and personal feel« 
ings of thoge who had cordially opened their 
pulpit to him; and who, by so doing, designed 
to demonstrate to him, their Christian libe- 
rality. 

Such, with little variation, the position of 
the two denominations has remained, in New 
York, until within the last few years. And 
there is, at the present time, a very manifest 
disposition in both parties, to cherish a more 
cordial sympathy, and promote a closer inti- 
macy. For this, there are doubtless several 
reasons, which did not formerly exist-— or if 
they did, were less obvious, and consequently 
not so well understood. Unitarians have 
learned to feel more respect for Universalists, 
whose rapidly increasing numbers, respecta- 
bility and influence, are giving them a place 
among the most powerful religious sects in the 
17 
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a specimen of the kind of intercourse between 
Unitarians and Universalists in other parts of 
the Union, we are not prepared to say ; but 
there is reason to believe, that until within a 
very few years, it has been very similar in 
character. Unitarianism has assumed that it 
embodied al^the learning, refinement and res- 
pectability of the two sects ; and that all the 
weight of public odium, was on the side of 
Universalism. This has been so long asserted, 
that it is undoubtedly believed; but it was not 
admissible without qualification. It is cheer- 
fully admitted, that the Unitarian clergy are 
generally better educated than Universalist 
ministers ; but we have had, and still have, a 
number of highly cultivated, as well as talented 
men in our ranks. And in respect to the odi- 
um attached to UniversaUsm, great as it has 
been and yet is — it is by no means greater 
than is attached to Unitarianism. Of the two 
sects, ours has always been regarded as the 
more frank and manly in the expression of its 
doctrines; while not a few of the dominant 
sects have looked upon Unitarianism as a con- 
venient name to cover much secret infidelity. 
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These perpetual assumptions of Unitarian- 
ism, have had the effect to discourage all at- 
tempts at co-operation on the part of Univer- 
salista. We have learned, perhaps more fully, 
to rely on God and our own honest endeavors, 
rather than on any human aid. And having 
been sustained and blessed in that reliance, if 
will be no easy task to win us to any acts by 
which we may be supposed to lean on a hu- 
man arm. Nor is it at all desirable to coalesce 
with any religious party, however powerful 
or respectable, any further than the exercise 
of courtesy and the better charities of the gos- 
pel are conce.ned. As denominations, we 
cannot come together on equal terms; and 
certainly, neither party can desire a union on 
any other than terms of equality. The cor- 
diality between a few preachers of the respect- 
ive sects, however exemplary or praiseworthy, 
is far enough from the general feeling. The 
few cases to which we might refer, and we 
would be classed among them, are but excep- 
tions to a common rule, and will exert no 
general or lasting influence upon the parties. 
And while duty and sound policy require us 
17* 
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to meet every overture with charity and cour- 
tesy, we must not be surprised to find princi- 
ples at work, which will widen the distance, 
rather than promote greater harmony and 
concert, between Universalists and Unitarians. 
One of the fundamental reasons why the 
two denominations will not, and can not, coa- 
lesce, is the diflference of their views respect- 
ing the propriety and necessity of preaching 
the doctrine of the final holiness and happiness 
of all mapkind. Unitarians have all along ap- 
proached this subject with singular caution, ii 
not with apprehension. And although they 
have assigned reasons for this, which were 
doubtless satisfactory to themselves, still they 
are such as never can satisfy the mind or the 
conscience of a decided and intelligent Uni-. 
versalist For no rational Christian can be 
supposed to maintain the doctrine of the resti* 
tution, who does not at the same time, believe, 
that it was taught both by Christ and his 
Apostles, And believing this, how can he 
doubt the propriety and necessity too, of incul- 
cating it, as one of the great truths in which 
mankind are most deeply interested. It seems 
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to be one of those central facts to which a 
multitude of others converge; and which 
would, to a great extent, be meaningless, were 
this one stricken out of consideration. To 
what end has God instituted a system of emen- 
datory punishments, if they do not infallibly 
terminate in 'the restitution? Why, in the 
operations of his own wise counsels, does the 
Deity so work upon all human wills, as to 
bend them ultimately to entire submission to 
his own — ^if the final restitution of all was not 
contemplated as the result? In one word, 
did God reveal so important a fact, that wo 
might treat it as if it never had been made 1 

It is reasonable to suppose, that it was a 
part of the Divine plan to make us acquainted 
with the fact, of our ultimate reconciliation 
and consequent happiness. And the convic- 
tion of this, touches and softens the heart of 
the disobedient, with a power and an efficacy 
unknown to any other influences. It in- 
spires hope in the bosom of despair, and 
wins the most obdurate and reckless prodigal 
back to his Father, and his God. Any and 
every religious theory that does not embrace 
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this, view, or embracing it, studiously keeps it 
out of sight places more or less reliance upon 
the moral influence of the all but exploded 
system of terror. It is still resting on awful 
and indescribable inflictions, as the basis of the 
soul's renovation, while it leaves the creature 
in all the uncertainty of doubt, whether his 
sufierings will, or will not, terminate. The 
whole system of Uiiiversalism, is in advance 
of this theory. And while it does ample jus- 
tice to the great lateral truths of Christianity, 
it never for a moment loses sight of this grand 
result of the Divine economy — the purification 
and happiness of the entire human race . Uni- 
versalism contemplates in the process, the 
moral renovation of man; his gradual but sure 
elevation in Divine knowledge; and his ever- 
lasting advancement in virtue, holiness and 
bliss. This is the grand issue of the absolute 
paternity of God — ^the ultimate purpose of 
Christ's mission on earth, and the glorious 
destiny of man. And can this, with all its 
legitimate influences, be regarded as of no 
particular moment — of quite too littte interest 
to poor and erring man, to merit occasional 
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mention in a sermon ostensibly delivered for 
the purpose of making known the designs of 
God, and enlightening and edifying mankind? 
No Universalist can ever admit this^-and none 
ever will. 

Late in the autumn of this year, I received^ 
by a friend who had recently returned from a 
visit to his native country, Scotland, the fol- 
lowing kind letter from the Rev. Wm. Wor- 
rail, minister of the Universalist congregation 
in Glasgow. 

** To Mr. Smith,, 

New Hartford, Co. Oneida, 

State of New York. 

Dear Sir — Having frequently written to 
Dr. Strong and received no answer, I take the 
present opportunity of a friend's departure 
hence, to send you a few lines expressive of the 
desire of a worshipping congregation here, 
professing belief in God^s universal love, that a 
correspondence for mutual information sliould 
be established with Brethren on your side of 
the Atlantic There are three congregations 
of Universatists in this country. The one 
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over which your Humble corresponc^ent has 
been called to preside during the infirmity and 
debility of Mr. Douglass,* the original Pas- 
tor, consists of about 130 members, besides sta- 
ted hearers; the other two, about 30 members 
each, besides hearers. Owing to the sudden 
departure of the bearer of this, 1 have not time 
to write what I wish. You must consider 
this, therefore, as merely introductory, and we 
shall anxiously wait your answer. In which, 
if you could favor us with some particulars 
respecting the late Mr. El. Winchester, from 
the time he last landed in America, with the 
time and manner of his decease; and also, 
with respect to his wife, whether she became 
as we hear truly, a convert to Christ. The 
reason why I ask these particulars is, because 
our brethren are desirous that Mr. W's life 
should be re-published, and there remains a 
blank during the period alluded to. We cor^ 
respond regularly wi;h the remains of his con- 
gregation in London, but for want of a public 
speaker of talent and education, their numbers 
are greatly diminished. The desire for scrip- 
tural knowledge seems to be increasing among 

• N*il Dougha. 
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US. and we trust we have the blessing of the 
Lord of the Harvest. We have heard that 
there are in America, several able ministers 
of the everlasting gospel, and that a Mr. Bal- 
lou, of Boston, has in his writings done great 
justice to the doctrine of the restoration. — 
Were there any means of conveyance, we 
should be glad to be furnished with this publi- 
cation, and Murray's sketches of sermons. — 
We shall be happy to be informed of the state 
of religion, and the progress of liberal opinions 
amongst you, and any particulars which you 
may consider interesting. And wishing you 
all prosperity in the diffusion of the Gospel of 
the blessed God, 

I am, sir, your truly affectionate 
Brother in the Lord, 
William Worrall. 

Glasgow, July 81, 1822. 

Direct to Wm. Worrall, No. 102, Argyle 
St., Glasgow." 

Those who are accustomed to the present 
rate of travelling, will perhaps be surprised to 
know that the above letter did not reach me, 
until late in November. But the passage was 
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by no means one of extraordinary length. No 
steamboant then traverBed the Atlantic, and 
no raiboads were in existence, to transport 
the traveller with lightning speed from place 
to place, either in Eurorpe or America. To 
the foregoing letter, I returned the following 
answer, I find, however, that the originsd 
draft now in my possessicm, is marked, aUeredy 
in several instances, so that it may vary in 
some measure from the copy sent — ^but it is- 
substantially the same, and with these brief 
exceptions, verbatim. 

"To Mr. Wm. Worrall, Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Hartforb, Oneida Co» N. Y., 

Dec. 12, 1822, 
Dear Sir — ^Your letter dated July 31, of 
the present year, was duly received from the- 
hand of its bearer, for which I beg you will re-' 
ceive my grateful acknowledgments, A wish 
for the mutual interchange, not only of infor^ 
mation, but of friendly and Christian sympa*^ 
thy, has ever been felt by those of the Uni- 
versalist faith in this country, who were ac- 
quainted with the fact that there were thosa 
of like predous faith in yours. But we knew 
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of no person, nor itideed of any place, except 
London, to "which we could transmit our com- 
munications. By your goodness all these in- 
conveniepces are superceded, and I avail my- 
self of the privilege of making* an early reply 
to ybur letter. 

Of the late Mr. E. Winchester's history, 
from the time to which you advert, or of the 
remains of his family, I can give you no par- 
ticular information, as there is nothing like a 
regular account published, and he had finished 
his mortal labors and cares, before 1 entered 
upon the stage of action. I trust, however, 
that the iniormation desired, can be easily o1> 
tained from the Br. who ministers to the flock 
gathered by Mr. W. in the city of Hartford, 
Con., at whicli place he died. I will endeavor 
to interest the Br. alluded to, the Rev. R. Car- 
rique, to furnish you at an early period, with 
every thing which can be collected on the 
subject. 

I apprehend no essential inconvenience in 
the transmission of the works of Mr. Murray, 
and others which you express a wish to ob- 
tain. And here I would observe, that the la- 
18 
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bors of Mr. Ballou have not been conined to 
a single publication. The work to which you 
allude is, no doubt, a ^Treatise on Atonement,' 
the doctrinal soundness of which will be more 
and more esteemed, as freedom of inquiry and 
liberal sentiments prevail among men. His 
publications of a controversial nature, are em- 
phatic evidences of the immense superiority 
of the general system of Universalism which 
he has advocated, over all others. Several 
other persons have published defences of the 
doctrine of the restoration, but none have 
written so voluminously. Besides the works 
above alluded to, we have at thk time, eight 
periodical publications— ^owr in New England, 
in as many digerent states — one in Philadel- 
phia, and three in the State of New York. — 
Several of these are published weekly* others 
semi-monthly, one monthly, and one quarterly; 
furnishing means of instruction to those who, 
by their distance from any place of worship, 
or other circumstances, are prevented from 
attendance on preachings— and indeed, giving 
to evfery class and.denomination of readers, 
an opportunity of judging for themselves. I 
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think it may be safely estimated, that not less 
thaa ten thousand coipies of these dilTerent pa- 
pers are subscribed for, and in constant circu- 
lation in the United States; and there is no 
state, district, or section of country, where 
they are not more or less known and read. — 
Their effects are two-fold — they prevent the 
introduction and spread of partial and unwor- 
thy views of God and his salvation, and they 
establish the knowledge and faith of Him 
"Who4s good Unto all." 

From the number of public papers devoted 
to the propagation of our sentiments, you will 
naturally infer, the number of believers must 
be respectable. We have in the fellowship of 
the- *Hjeneral Convention of Universalists," 
about one hundred and ttoenty preachers, seve- 
ral of whom are respectable for their scienti- 
fic and literary attainmens, and most of them, 
men of good information and sound preaching 
talents — all of them "ready to give an answer 
to every man that asketh a reason of their 
hope," and instrumental in establishing the 
truth of God. I am not in possession of any 
certain data by which to establish the number 
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of separate societies^ but think I may safely 
say, there are more than two hundred in the 
United States. In the State of New York, 
there are probably seventy. The number of 
members is very different in diSerent societies; 
some consisting of severai hundreds, and others 
of not more than ^fifteen or twenty. The cir* 
cumstances of these societies are extremely 
various, some having houses of public worship, 
others none; some have stated and regular 
meetings, while others are destitute of a regu* 
lar ministry — ^but most of them increasing in 
numbers and influence. Nor is the number of 
regular societies, the criterion of estimating 
the number of believers in the doctrine of 
universal purity and happiness. Many are 
scattered abroad in single families, or under 
circumstances which absolutely forbid their 
personal fellowship with any congregation of 
believers; and still more, perhaps, secretly en- 
joy our faith and hopes, who are visibly con- 
nected with other denominations of professing 
Christians. 

From these brief particulars, you learn the 
Estate of religion and the prepress of liberal 
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opinions" amongst us, in'general, and will de- 
duce them from the following facts in particu- 
lar. In this section of New York, where we 
now reckon more than sixty societies, there 
was not a single congregation or preacher, 
twenty years since. Here I remark, that in 
my estimation, real religion progresses in ex- 
actly the same ratio that liberal feelings and 
opinions are cherished. For the entire history 
of man furnishes but a few distant and solita- 
ry instances of enlarged benevolence and the 
daily practice of "Pure religion and undefiled 
before God," where the mind and feelings were 
fettered by the restrictions of antichristian 
creeds, governed by the senseless formalities 
of superstition, or narrowed by partial views 
of a partial God. With us, then, to have ra- 
tional and liberal sentiments, is to have a more 
comprehensive moral sense, a more chastened 
and lively devotion to God, a more pure and 
expansive philanthropy, and a more circum- 
spect regard to our words and actions. And 
thus, while our views and practices corres- 
pond, our feelings are alike distant from apa- 
thy or indifference, and the frenzied fury of 
18* 
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enthusiasm. I would by no means insinuate, 
that there are no examples of amiable virtue 
and piety among KmitariaTiSy or that Unioer- 
saUsts are always what their sentiments natu* 
rally inspire; but that limited sentiments natu- 
rally tend to contract the affections and vitiate 
the morals, while on the contrary, liberal 
views conduce to moral improvement and 
virtue. 

Investigation here is becoming fearless; for 
the period of religious spite and the domina- 
tion of an exclusive creed, are passing away. 
Hence the arrogance of orthodoxy, is often 
mortified with queries which it never answers; 
and its claims are rejected, because it fur- 
nishes not a reason for making them. And 
hence too, our numbers and influence are pro- 
gressing — ^not with the rashness of passion, 
but from scripture proofs deduced by reason. 
Should you here inquire whether with this 
general liberty of thought and discussion, Uni- 
versalists perfectly agree in every peculiarly 
of doctrine t I answer no : they embrace 
some variety of sentiments, mutually converg- 
ing to the ultimate purity and felicity of all 
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mankind. It is this single and exalted truth, 
■which constitutes the criterion of fellowship — 
the central power which by strong attraction 
draws a countless multitude with one consent, 
. to the exercise of " one mind." With differ- 
ently constituted minds, we think it quite 
enough to harmonize in the simple belief of 
the restitution of all men ; and while we claim 
the right of private judgment, yield with full 
consent, this prerogative of nature, to all oth- 
ers. And 1 am fully persuaded, that stronger 
evidence of the dereliction of the spirit and 
power of Universalism, cannot be found, than 
in the assumption of exclusive truth in every 
particular of our faith. 

Where the scriptures are read and man has 
the liberty to examine them ; where liberal 
views can be taught, there the truth will pre- 
vail ; and there, " its rest will be glorious." 
And as every step is permanent in the en- 
largement of her empire, the era must approx- 
imate when knowledge, life and peace shall 
pour their united comforts on all mankind. 
When every barrier to the progress of intel- 
lect shall be broken down — ^when clerical 
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usurpation shall no longer prevent or restrain 
research — ^when inquiry shall be chastened by 
judgment, religion, opening a rich prospect of 
a happy immortality, shall instruct man to be 
happy noWy by aiding him '*to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly -with his 
God." 

Your letters and those of other brethren, 
will not only be gratefully received, but con- 
sidered means of information and tokens of 
esteem. And should you be pleased to extend 
your correspond«ice in this country, I would 
refer you to the foUowmg brethren, viz : 

Rev. RusseD Streeter, Portland, Me.; Rev, 
Hosea Ballou, or Rev. Paul Dean, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Rev. Richard Carrique, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut ; Edward Mitchel, City of 
New- York ; and Rev. Abner Kneeland, City 
of Philadelphia. 

The expression of your sympathy is most 
cordially reciprocated. And I pray you will 
present my respects to Mr. Douglas — ^I wish 
him and yourself useful and happy lives, con- 
tinued while life can yield enjoyment, and re- 
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viewed with the consolation, that the pleasure, 
of the Lord has prospered iu your hands. 
I am your brother in the 

Gospel of Christ, 
Stefhbn R. Smith. 

Mr. Wm. Worrall, 

No. 102 Argyle street, Glasgow.'' 

Such was the commencement of a correa^ 
poadence, which was continued during several, 
subsequent years. At the time of writing 
this, my first reply, to Mr. Worrall, I was 
comparatively young and full of hope. The 
progress of Universalism had greatly ex- 
ceeded my earlier anticipations, and had cx>n- 
sequently prepared my mind to indulge in 
very sanguine expectations. The bright side 
of remote probabilities, was continually before 
me, and by being somewhat magnified, ap- 
peared nearer than the reality. The lapse of 
a quarter of a century, without changing my 
views of th^ results of Universalism upon the , 
public mind, has greatly mitigated the ardor 
of my hopes that long cherished errors would 
at once be exploded. There is a subtilty. iu 
superstition, by which it evades the fori^e of 
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argument or proof; and which enables it to 
hold on, to any dark and defenceless theory 
with unblushing assurance and with many to- 
kens of undisturbed conscience. Men cling to 
their opinions, however erroneous, quite as 
often from habit as from any other cause; and 
it is vain to expect that they will at once 
learn to do, what they never yet have done, 
reason and judge of religion. It is well that 
attention has been drawn to the subject of 
liberal Christianity, so generally as we see — 
and the wonder is, that so much has already 
been effected in revolutionizing the public 
mind. It should encourage hope, arid inspire 
patience; for we can well afford to wait a few 
years longer for the complete and glorious tri- 
umph of divine truth. Nay more, from the 
accumulation of evidence which. admits of no 
misapprehension, we may rest assured that 
another age is to enjoy the reality of christian 
emancipation which we have only seen as 
*' through a glass darkly." 

The estimates giveii in the foregoing letter, 
of the number of Universalist preachers and 
societies, was made from the best means at 
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command ; and probably fall below the actua) 
number. It was as high bowever, as it seemed 
safe to state, as it was desirable to apprise our 
transatlantic brethren of our conditop and 
strength both for their information and en* 
couragement The location of our preachers 
and societies, was tolerably well known at 
that time, to all those who were at any pains to 
mark our progress fi-om year to yean But 
now when we reflect that .more than half a 
century had passed away since Murray first 
landed on the continent, and that daring that 
time we had only embodied one hundred and 
twenty preachers and about two hundred so- 
cieties, we can hardly repress our surprise, 
that so little was done. And yet much bad 
been done and attained* During this whole 
time, the average increase of preachers was 
but a fraction more than two each year; while 
during the last twenty-five years, 600 preach- 
ers have been added to our number, being an 
average yearly gaui of twenty-four ministers. 
And so with societies. In fifty years we had 
gathered 200, being an average oi four socie-^ 
ties each year; and during the last twenty-five^ 
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years, we have received the accession of more 
than 800, and showing an average annual in** 
crease of thirty^two societies. Who can con- 
template this rate of progress withoilt amaze- 
ment T And vnih these facts before us, who 
can doubt the result? But while all this pro- 
gress has been going on, it has been constantly 
asserted and believed by thousands, that Uni- 
versalism was actually perishing from the face 
of the earth. It seems probable that tweaty- 
five years more of similar progress, wiU settle 
the question of the extinction of Universalism, 
beyond further doubt or debate. 

Again, late in the fall of 1823, I received 
another communication from Mn Worrall, 
bearing date early in the preceding August. 
This letter has been unfortunately mislaid, and 
cannot probably be recovered, unless a printed 
copy can be found in some of our periodicals 
of the time. If printed, it will be found in the 
"Inquirer," published at Hartford, Con., the 
"Boston Universalist Magazine," or the •'N. 
Y. Gospel Herald." This letter was accom 
panied by a package ccmtaining several con- 
secutive numbers of a periodical, entitled the 
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** Gospel Communicator,'' then in process of 
publication at Glasgow, and of which, Mr. 
Worrall was the editor. These are also lost 

My answer to the letter referred to above, 
was forwarded in March 1824 ; and though 
somewhat out of place, is inserted below — not 
on account of any intrinsic merit, or impor- 
tance in itself, but because it furnished an oc- 
casion for another very intesting communica- 
tion from our friends in Scotland. 
**Mr. Wm. Worrall, Minister of the Gospel, 
Argyle street, Glasgow, 

Scotland. 
Clinton, N. Y., March 23, 1824. 

Dear Sir — ^I hereby acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of Aug. 12, 1823; and ten- 
der my thanks for the same and its accompany- 
ments. In the scarcity of competent Minis- 
ters of the word, it is only by the publication 
and diffusion of well conducted periodical pa- 
pers, that we arc to expect to promote a gen- 
eral spirit of religious inquiry, by drawing the 
public attention to the subject, or the rapid 
increase of believers in the restitution — except 
in the very circumscribed sphere of personal 
19 
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effort. Every subscriber to a periodical pub- 
lication, devoted to the dissemination of gos- 
pel truth, becomes, in effect, the instrument 
of publishing that truth to others, with the ca- 
pacity of the editor. Hence any number of 
subscribers, is nearly equal to the same num- 
ber of preachers; and the degree of approxi- 
mation will be greatest, when those, are most 
widely diffused in different vicinities. 

I am the more confident of the justness 
of this theory, from having for several 
years witnessed its practical effects. I am 
however convinced, that much depends not 
only on the matter published, but on the 
form of the vehicle by which it is conveyed. 
From careful attention to this particular, 1 am 
entirely satisfied that the form* you have 
adopted, and which has generally obtained 
with little Variation amonst us. is the most 
proper. Under this form, the most careless 
and inattentive reader has his attention fixed, 
and is won to a momentary patience; and the 
veriest bigot will scarcely believe it a crime 
to read an anecdote, or an interesting para- 

• Quarto, or Octaro; and short, pithy articles. 
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graph which takes so little from his time. — 
Whereas, neither of these would ^evey enter 
upon the examination of formal strictures and 
labored arguments, designed to disprove, or 
show the absurdity of their favorite doctrines. 

We are still progressing both in the number 
of papers and their patrons. Since my letter, 
four new publications have been commenced, 
and are progressing with some degree of suc- 
cess, and under encouraging prospects. And 
it is a curious and interesting circumstance, 
that the whole number of our religious papers, 
if we except one instance, have a relative dis- 
tance of location from each other, of about 
one hundred miles. This will sufficiently show 
the sphere in which each must principally ope- 
rate; and their reception is expressed by say- 
ing, that while the new papers find support, 
the older ones are deriving additional patron- 
age. 

Ten new houses of public worship, have 
been opened, and dedicated to Jehovah, 'Hhe 
Saviour of all men," the past year. Several 
of these are spacious and elegant structures, 
rivalling in every respect, the best specimens 
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of church-building in the country. A number 
more will \)e erected the present year — an un- 
equivocal evidence of the increasing number 
of the worshippers of Abraham's God. A 
? number of promising and well informed young 
men have been added to our catalogue of 
preachers; and several respectable and lear- 
ned ministers of other denominations, have 
been converted to the faith of universal grace 
and salvation, and are now laboring with de- 
votional ardor in tho vineyard of the great 
Husbandman. 

I fear that very little has been done in col- 
lecting materials for completing the memoir 
of the late Mr. Elhanan Winchester. The in- 
quiry has however certainly commeuced, and 
there can be no doubt of its ultimate success. 
• * » 4» With gratitude to heaven for 
the establishment of divine truth in your 
country, and with fervent prayers for your 
prosperity and the blessings of God on your 
labors of love — 

I am, sir, 

with much respect, 
Stephen R. Smith.*' 
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Again, late in the fall of 1824, I received 
a kind answer to the foregoing letter — writ- 
ten in the name of the church in Glasgow, 
and signed by a committee, of whom Mr. 
Worrall was one. Their letter bears date the 
30th August, 1824. And after briefly stating 
that in consequence of the increasing duties 
of Mr, Worrall, the church had taken the 
matter into consideration; and with a view to 
lighten his burdens, had appointed a commit- 
tee of ten members, one branch of whose duty 
it was, to conduct the correspondence — they 
say— 

» * * «^e rejoice to hear the heart 
cheering intelligence of the extensive circula- 
tion and increase of papers and their patrons 
in your country. How pleasing is the news 
to the philanthropic mind; and we look for- 
ward with delight, to the dawn of a brighter 
day of intellectual knowledge and improve- 
ment, than has ever yet risen on the world. 
But while papers are increasing with you, 
ours does not meet with the patronage that 
we expected. You also mention so many 
new churches being erected, to worship "the 
19* 
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Saviour of all men." Would to God, we could 
get one raised in our vicinity. But we look 
forward with confidence and hope, that your 
highly favored land will assist us in the erec- 
tion of one edifice, to be dedicated to the God 
of the whole earth. 

We are embarked in one common cause, 
not the cause of a party, nor of one here and 
another there; but the cause of mankind uni- 
versally. And it must certainly be a gratify- 
ing consideration to you, to reflect, that you 
have been instrumental in giving energy here, 
to the cause of God and man. We likewise 
rejoice to hear of the increase of preachers.-— 
And if you could send over some missionaries 
to convert tlie Old World, instead of their 
sending to teach the New, it would be wel- 
come news to us; and tfie scholars would then 
teach the masters. 

How do we rejoice to hear of the noble and 
disinterested conduct of those ministers, who, 
when they find that they hold an error, ac- 
knowledge the same, and forsake those con- 
nexions in which they had been nursed. We 
too, had one of these worthy characters, who 
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considered it more honor Ho suffer reproach 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season.' 

We are sorry that so little has been done 
towards collecting information respecting the 
life of Mr. Winchester. The first volume of 
the *Gospel Communicator,' is now complete, 
and we have ornamented the title page with a 
likeness of Mr. W., and if a memoir of him 
could be obtained, it would please a number 
here. 

It is now more than a year, since you re- 
ceived a letter from this place; during which 
time, many interesting occurrencies have taken 
place. We are striving to approximate as 
near as possibe to. primitive practice, both in 
Doctrine ^nd Church Discipline. Our third 
annual meeting of Delegates from Churches 
in the West of Scotland, was held in July 
last. The meeting was opened with praise 
and an appropriate prayer; Br. Worrall then 
read the Report, and concluded with moving 
ten different resolutions — the second being, 
that a fund be formed for the purpose of cir- 
culating Tracts. Our society has taken this 
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resolution into consideration, and has designa- 
ted it, *The Glasgow Universalist's Corres- 
ponding and Religious Tract Society.' Part 
of the funds to be appropriated to the circula- 
tion of such small Tracts, as may treat on 
God's love, as shown forth in bis works of 
Creation, Preservation, and Redemption, We 
have also got a collection of Hymns in use 
among us, many of them the productions of 
Winchester, Peel, and others. 

We shall be happy to receive a communi- 
cation from you in reply, as soon as conven- 
ient. Inform us of your triumphs, acquaint us 
with your successes, encourage us to perse- 
vere in a cause so noble as that we have es- 
poused. And in the prospect of a glorious and 
delightful termination to our exertions, 
We remain. 
Yours, (fee. 

D. Sutherland, Jun'r, 
John Pointer, 
Wm. Worrall, Pastor." 
To this interesting letter, I replied in the 
following March, 1825 — to which an answer 
was returned in djue time, but which never 
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reached me. It was with some others, sent 
to the care of some Universalist in the city of 
New York, by whorti I was duly apprised of 
its reception. But like many other things, it 
**perished in the using" — in whose hands was 
never ascertained. And here ended my cor- 
respondence with the society in Glasgow, — 
Mr. Worrall had already written to Mr, H. 
Fitz of N. Y., and others, whose location was 
more favorable for sustaining the correspon- 
dence than my own, and my health at the 
time, was such as to diminish essentially my 
interest in the subject No apology is deemed 
necessary for introducing these letters in this 
place. The first comes within the year 1832; 
and to postpone the insertion of the others 
with a view to their appearance under their 
date, would strip them of half their interest, 
as well as break the apparent connexion be- 
tween them. 

That the reader may more fully compre- 
hend some of the embarrassments, under 
which Universalism was occasionally placed 
by means, not otherwise so intelligible, we 
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present him with the following illustration. — 
In the course of the year 1822, a public con- 
ference was appointed by one of our minis- 
ters at Onondaga West Hill — then the county 
seat. We had but few friends in the place, 
or immediate vicinity, and had no claims be- 
yond the common privileges usually granted, 
of occupying the Court House, to any place 
for holding the public services. It was, how- 
ever, otherwise arranged. A wealthy and 
influential citizen, who had aided in the erec- 
tion of the Episcopal church in the village, 
interested himself so effectually in our behalf, 
that we were accommodated by the use ot 
that building — though contrary to established 
usage. It is believed that this liberality was 
entirely voluntary; and that it was tendered, 
unsolicited by Universalists, through that gen- 
tleman, by the Episcopal society. 

The Conference, according to our general 
custom, was continued through two days; 
and on the second day, all the clergymen in 
attendance, were invited to dine with our kind 
friend, to whom we were under such deep ob- 
ligations for the use of the church. The invi- 
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tation was of course accepted — ^the dinner 
hour arrived, and we took our places at table. 
There was a pause in the conversation ; our 
host looked around upon the guests, and ad- 
dressing the oldest clergyman present, Dr. 
A. Green, requested him to " ask a blessing." 
The good old brother looked up with the sim- 
plicity of a child, and replied, that, we " dis- 
pensed with such services at the table." Our 
host, and especially his amiable lady, who all 
but " lived and moved and had her being" in 
the Episcopal church — not only looked unut- 
terable things, but appeared greatly embar- 
rassed. The preachers, except our non-com- 
plying senior, betrayed the feeling of deep 
mortification. As soon as I could get breath, 
though the youngest of the party, I ventured 
to remark, that, " we supposed that God had 
blessed the bounties of his providence to the 
use of man ; and that we were accustomed to 
thank Him for their bestowment." Our friend 
smiled, and instantly requested me to give 
thanks. 

I have often had occasion to lament my own 
follies and mistakes — but never have I felt so 
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humbled and ashamed for the indiscretion of 
another person, as on this occasion. As a de- 
nomination, we have never been punctilJious 
in the observance of the common ceremonials 
of religion. But there was not one amongst 
us, who was not accustomed, on particular 
occasions, both at home and abroad, to say 
grace at table. And why our good brother 
should choose that particular time and occa- 
sion to display his oddity, to disgrace himself, 
to mortify his fellow preachers, and to bring 
additional reproach upon an unpopular cause, 
probably no one ever knew. All knew that 
Dr. G. was both eccentric and whin^.sical ; but 
this surely was no time for the indulgence of 
his propensity to be either one, or the other. 
It was a perfect outrage upon religious deco- 
rum, an affront to the moral feelings of those 
who were showing us unusual tokens of libe- 
rality, a scandal to our profession, and an in- 
jury to the cause of truth. Our host might, 
from his better appreciation of human nature 
under its various phases, disregard the expres- 
sion of the doctor, but not so with his com- 
panion. Her religious fecHngs would be too 
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deeply wounded, and she would consider it as 
undeniable proof of the prevalent belief, that 
Universalists trifled with sacred things, and 
disregarded the pious sensibilities of sincere 
Christians. And this would operate to the 
disadvantage of the denomination, not only in 
that place and vicinity ; but abroad, among 
the more influential classes of our opposers. 
It must be a precious matter of gossip, that a 
number of Universalist ministers, congregated 
for religious purposes, had, through their sen- 
ior, declined to say grace at the table of a 
friends Those, however, who knew Dr. 
Green— his aflfection, his charity, his sincerity, 
his genuine oddity, and his weakness, would 
make great allowance, for any thing which he 
either said or did — for they would be assured 
that he never intended a wrong. 

GENESEE BRANCH ASSOCIATION, 1822. 

This ecclesiastical' body met in Gorham, 
Ontario Co., and whatever else might have 
been wanting, it appears not to have wanted 
a congregation. For it is said on the minutes, 
that — "wanting a larger house, adjourned to 
20 
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Phelps" — that is, to an adjoining township > 
and the respective churches were in the vicin- 
ity of each other. It may not be improper 
to remark in this place, that the great business 
of all the associations, consisted in the public 
services. They did indeed grant fellowship, 
both to preachers and societies ; they main- 
tained a moderate discipline, and suspended or 
expelled immoral and incorrigible members ; 
they conferred ordinations, and kept up com- 
mittees from year to year. But still, their 
direct, and in many instances most important 
influences, were principally wrought by their 
pulpit ministrations. Some of our strongest 
and best ministers were generally present on 
these occasions ; and the circumstances usu- 
ally gave a peculiar tone and character to the 
public services, and by consequence they pro- 
duced a corresponding effect. These were 
most emphatically the seasons when the seed 
of truth was sown broad-cast ; for many in 
the congregations came from 30 to 100 miles, 
and frequently from still greater distances. 

Another reason why these occasions were 
so effectual for the diffusion of the doctrine cf 
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the restoration, may be found in the manner 
<znd spirit with which the whole was conduc- 
ted. The meetings, whether for business, or 
public worship, were entirely free from every 
thing like rant or extravagance. They were 
always begun and ended, at proper hours. — 
That species of religious dissipation, which 
tjonstitutes one of the great faults of some 
other sects, never attached to the character 
or conduct of Universalists. Always and on 
■all occasions, and especially at our great an- 
nual meetings, clergymen preached with ear- 
nest candor, and laymen listened with sober 
and devout attention. There was no noise, 
no solemn phrensy, no hollow pretension, no 
midnight vigils — nothing was done for mere 
offect, for winning the admiration of the stu- 
pid, or carrying purposes by storm. The tem- 
per and spirit of these meetings, were inti- 
mately blended with the manner in which they 
were conducted. There was a frankness and 
manliness, that evidently sought the closest 
scrutiny. Ev.ery transaction was open to 
public observation ; and there wns no intri- 
guing or clanning, for the attainment of spe- 
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cial objects. For it was known that the good 
of all comprised that of individuals. The rule« 
of debate, whether express or implied, were 
seldom so violated as to create disorder, or 
confusion ; and while the views of each mem- 
ber were freely expressed, they were very 
uniformly uttered and received with kindness 
and respect. The feelings of religious frater- 
nity were not merely things for elegant specu- 
lation ; they were practical faqts, on which 
thousands acted from year to year. , Men of 
the most dissimilar characters, habits and at- 
tainmcntSy came together Kke the children rf 
a family who had been separated for a brief 
season, and whose diispositions and fortunes 
were different — but who, nevertheless, loved 
one another. It was this feeling of mutual 
respect and kindness, which was thrown over 
every thing said or done, that disarmed preju- 
dice and Avon admiration. Many — ^very many 
instances might be cited, in which inveterate 
opposers were so struck with the affectionate 
spirit exhibited on these great occasions, that 
if they were not made converts, they were 
constrained to admit that thert was much of 
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the temper and power of Christianity among 
TJniversalists. 

Let it not be inferred that we have yet 
wholly lost the spirit, which pervaded our 
early associations. Much of it still remains ; 
but various causes operate to render it less ob- 
servable and less impressive. The public, to 
which every thing relating to us, was then so 
new and so strange, has become familiarized 
to our method of transacting business — and the 
charm of novelty has passed away. Add to 
this, the consideration, that it is no longer a 
question, whether our affairs are conducted 
with the usual forms of decorum observed by 
other denominations. Much allowance must 
also be made, for the very sensible change 
which has been wrought in the tone of reli- 
gious feeling among the various sects. There 
is much less of the vindictiveness of sectarians, 
than formerly ; and by consequence, the dis- 
tance between those claiming to be orthodox, 
andUniversalists, is proportionally diminished. 
In this way, too, the outward pressure upon 
us has gradually relaxed — our associations 
multiplied, our sympathies have been sent 
20* 
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abroad ; and our deep feelbgs are no longer 
concentrated upon a few individuals. 

The Genesee Branch Association, at its ses- 
sion for 1822, conferred ordination on Mr. 
Alfred Peck, of whom we have spoken in an- 
other place. It also granted a '^Letter of Fel- 
lowship*' to Mr. Daniel Upson, as a minister 
of divine truth and grace. He resided and 
preached in Allegany Co., N. Y., and proba- 
bly devoted himself to the advancement of 
the truth, with his whole heart But of his 
personal character, capabilities, or success, 
very little is known, beyond the immediate 
sphere, of his labors. If a single personal in* 
terview of a few hours, could warrant the 
formation of an opinion concerning the adap« 
tation of a given individual to a particulal pro« 
fession, it might perhaps be inferred, that Mr. 
U. was little qualified for the ministry. He 
was by no means deficient in original or native 
talent; but his intellect was little improved 
by reading, or by intercourse with men. And 
the idea that any particular or absolute neces- 
sity existed for preparation for the ministry,*- 
seemed, with hun, to be out of the question. 
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fie was familiar with the phraseology of the 
scriptures; and with a facility of quoting them, 
probably rendered himself useful to the caufio 
in which he was engaged* Yet to all human 
conception, he had mistaken his calling ; and 
while competent to do many things, and to do 
them well, he had unfortunately undertaken 
to do that for which he Was least qualified. 

Lookmg back upon the condition of the 
Universalist denomination, it is apparent that, 
while it wanted preachers, of those who came 
forward in that capacity, not a few wanted 
every thing like the requhiite qualifications 
for the efficient and successful discharge of 
the duties of their profession. They were, as 
21 class, good and true men ; and the world's 
history furnishes no example in which more 
was accomplished by an equal number, with 
similar means. Theur self-devotion, persever- 
ance, and sterling integrity, rendered them 
useful, in defiance of their deficiencies. They 
knew the truth, and in their own peculiar 
way, knew how to defend and proclaim it-*^ 
They regarded almost every thing else, as 
Paul (Hd ' his legal accompliahments- — as but 
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dross, in comparison with that truth. Instan* 
ces could be named, in -which individuals as- 
sumed a pride in their destitution. Their lack 
of the cultivation for which the clergymen of 
other sects were distinguished, seemed more 
efiectuall y to mark both the difierence and the 
distance between them. They '•believed, 
and therefore spoke ;^' and the wonder is, that 
they spoke with such effect, as to carry for- 
ward, in a most triumphant manner, one of 
the greatest and most important of all the 
moral and religious reforms, that has ever oc- 
cupied or interesteTd the Christian world. 

Still, we cannnot but be surprised, that men 
who have seen and felt the inconveniencies 
arising from the want of proper qualifications 
for the ministry, should feel a repugnance to 
the adoption by the denomination, of any 
measures calculated to obviate, or even miti- 
gate, the evils under which they, themselves, 
have labored and suffered. It is difficult to 
imagine, how men of great and good mmds, 
can have observed our condition, during the 
last twenty-five years, and at the same time* 
feel opposed to all endeavors for the elevation 
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and improTement of our ministry. So it is, 
however, " and it is marvellous in our eyes," 
But we are told, that those who perceive the 
necessity of higher qualifications, will obtain 
them by their own exertions. That some few 
individuals will do something, perhaps, by way 
of remedying their want of theological and 
scientific resources, is probable ; but the work 
is seldom very well done. I speak advisedly, 
in saying, that not one in twenty will fully 
accomplish that object. 1 would refer any 
one who doubts this, to the self-educated men, 
as the;^ are called, who may now be found in 
the Uniyersalist ministry. I must have greatly 
mistaken them and the measure of their at- 
tainments, if they do not acknowledge, that 
there are many things of which they have 
only obtained the merest elements, and some 
which they deem necessary, in which they 
have made no proficiency whatever. The 
fact, then, that individuals have, by dint of 
exertion, done something — nay, that they have 
made respectable attainments, does not, by 
any means, meet the case. And even if it 
did, tbete are so many other considerationt 
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involved, which render it extremely difficult, 
as well as laborious, for clergymen to fit them- 
selves for their work, after being once actively 
engaged in the duties of their profession, that 
its necessity should always be anticipated 
when practicable. When once fairly enga- 
ged in the ministry, they have little time to 
spare, for making those acquisitions which 
were wanting when they commenced ; and if 
they take the time, it is so much withdrawn 
from the preparation of subjects for the desk, 
or from theirparochial intercourse and duties. 
Therfe are at least two classes of clergy- 
men, to whom it will be no easy task to form 
a just and comprehensive idea of the natuie 
and magnitude of the inconveniences and em- 
barrassments, resulting from the want of an 
adequate theological education. These are — 
those who have enjoyed the advantages of an 
education, and those who never made any ef- 
fectual efibrt to educate themselves. The 
former will probably favor the establishment 
of a Theological Institution by Universalists, 
because they are sensible of 4he benefits deri- 
ved from a systematic course of instruction — 
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because they desire to see the whole body of 
our clergy, placed on a footing of equality, in 
all respects, with the ministry of all other 
sects — and because they have reason to be- 
lieve, that it would tend to the great advance- 
ment of the cause of illimitable grace, as well 
as the elevation of the denomination. The 
other class will oppose such an institution, be- 
cause they have succeeded at a time when far 
less was required, and under circumstances 
which no longer exist — because they have 
seen certain evils connected with, or resulting 
from, similar institutions, established by other 
sects, and have derived a pi*ejudice against 
them — or because they have not yet satisfied 
themselves that it requires as much talent and 
information to make a sermon, as to make a 
hat or a boot. 

Neither of these classes, is in a condition to 
appreciate the personal trials, vexations and 
labors, through which those must struggle, 
who endeavor to qualify themselves for the 
duties of their profession, while those duties 
are hourly pressbg upon their attention, and 
demand all their talents and all their time. 
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speculate aod conjecture as they may — ^they 
can form no adequate conception of the diffi* 
culty of fully meeting and performing the 
double duly— of learning what should be done^ 
and of doing it, at the same lime. 

It must be apparent, that the parochial ser* 
vices can neither be as well performed, nor 
the desired attainments as successfully made, 
as they would have been under other circum- 
stances. And these considerations should not 
be overlooked among the reasons for the es- 
tablishment of a Theological Institution, by 
Universalists. That public charity, and the 
personal kindness of friends, which have so 
long indulged us in neglecting our parochial 
duties, that we might prepare ourselves to be- 
come ministers after we had become preach- 
ers — ^will, without a miracle, in time, become 
exhausted. It is a stretch of liberality in so- 
cieties and congregations, on which we have 
no right to calculate for years to come, since 
the particular circumstances, which rendered 
that indulgence necessary, have, to a great 
degree, already passed away. • ^ 
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We havie all along spoten of Universalism, 
as if the system of Doctrinal truths which it 
comprises, had always been the same, and was 
universally understood. And in the State of 
New York, the views by which Universalists 
. are at the present time distinguished, have fully 
prevailed, since the introduction of the doc- 
trine, through the labors of Mr. Stacy. And 
considering the great latitude of indvidual 
thought and expression, claimed by, and con- 
ceded to, every member of the denomination, 
it must be regarded a& somewhat remarkable, 
that so little real difference of opinion existed. 
For it must be recollected, that to all the 
usual causes which give rise to different views 
of a given subject, among individuals similarly 
situated and educated — are to be added the 
exceedingly different' habits of .thought, social 
condition, degrees of intelligence, arid even the 
prejudices of the individuals professing ITni- 
versalism. Regarded in these aspects, noth- 
ing could be more hopeless than the expecta- 
tion that individuals of conditions so dissimilar, 
could ever in this world, be brought to think 
much alike on the fundamental truths of the 
21 • 
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Bible, and to act as by one common impulse. 
And yet all this was done — and that too, with 
a degree of unanimity, and cordiality, and in- 
telligence, that astonished even ourselves. 

The Universalis^ of the last few years only, 
can form no adequate idea of the singularly , 
constituted character of our ministry, or of the 
discordant materials of which it was compo- 
sed. We had old men, and middle aged men 
— strong men and weak men, from the Baptist 
ministry — we had Methodists of all grades, 
from the circuit, and local preacher, to the 
exhorter and class leader. Some had been 
educated as Presbyterians, and others, Episco- 
palians or Christians ; and a few had grovra 
up under Universalian auspices. Among these, 
were men of great talents, and mfen of no 
• claims to talent — some possessed much useful 
and varied information, others had neither ob- 
served, nor read much except the bible-^-some 
had prepared themselves for the arduous du- 
ties of their profession, by all the means which 
they could command, and others entered upon 
it without any pretensions to adequate qualifi- 
^ cations ; and with ^ degree of confidence pro- 
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portioned to their ignorance of the duties, 
responsibilities, and labors, which it involved. 
It would have puzzled Spurzheim to infer 
their common charttcter and capability, from 
their cranial developments, and confounded 
the moral philosopher, who should attempt to 
ascertain, or even conjecture, the intellectual 
and moral tendencies, that identified them as 
co-workers in a most important and common 
enterprise. 

But Universalism was then, what it now is 
— and what it is usually understood to be. — 
Then, as now, it comprised the doctrine of 
the divine unity; — (me God in one person; and 
He, a FatJier, with all the affections of a father, 
sublimated to infinity. By consequence, the 
entire dependence of Jesus as a created, but 
specially inspired servant of God, was also 
maintained. The native worth and moral ca- 
pability of man, in contradistinction to the 
inherent depravity of his nature, were doc- 
trines of Universalism. The atonement was 
regarded, as the reconciling power of the 
* gospel, operating exclusively in the reforma- 
tion and purification of mankind;^ which would 
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result, in due process of time, in the holiness 
and happiness of the entire human race. An- 
other feature in the system of Universalism, 
was, the infallible certainty of adequate punr 
ishment in the individual transgressor, for all 
his sins — ^it being no part of Christ's mission, 
to save them from deserved^ but from deserving^ 
punishment; and that the tendency, of all 
divine chatisements, is directly and cejtainly, 
to the emendation of the punished. Conse- 
quently, thst all the divine dispensations cen- 
tered in this great and glorious result — ^the 
perfect purity and endless felicity of all man- 
kind. The Bible — and the Bible alone, was 
received as the fountain of all true religious 
knowledge ; and its revelations as the exclu- 
sive ground of all Christian faith, and practice, 
and hopes. 

Such, in brief, was the system of Universal- 
ism, which was devoutly believed, and which 
viras inculcated with greater or less clearness 
by the respective clergymen of the order. — 
But it will be obvious, that modes of thinking 
and forms of expression cherished dpring i 
many years, would not so readily give way to 
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others of a different and even opposite charac- 
ter, as to enable the individual at once, and in 
all cases, to govern his phraseology by the 
views which he entertained. Clergymen, who 
had preached the doctrines of the trinity and 
vicarious atonement, during ten, or twenty 
years, did sometimes, in the earnestness of an 
extempore discourse, use terms, in reference 
to the sonship of Christ, and the efficiency of 
his mission, which would .lead their hearers to 
suppose that they were still orthodox in these 
particulars. Their principles and doctrines 
were strictly and conscienciously Universa- 
lian — their phraseology- was the growth of 
habit, which, in due time, was brought to con- 
form to their doctrinal views. 

Differences of opinion, concerning the time 
when the great work of the restitution would be 
accomplished, have always existed among Uni- 
versalists. But those differences never pro- 
duced the slightest discord among the preach- 
ers, in New York. 

There is little doubt, that a majority belie- 
ved in a future state of discipline, prior to the 
consummation of the Redeemer's kingdom. — 
21* 
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But as all agreed, that either here, or hereaf- 
ter, every human offence would be adequately 
punished m the individual offender — all mor 
tives to dissension were quieted for ever. 
And it was by no means uncommon for 
preachers of difierent views on this subject, 
to utter their sentiments from the same pulpit, 
in immediate succession, and to the same au- 
ditory, \^hout offence. Other sects have 
endeavored in vain, to make capital out of 
our disagreement, concerning the duration of 
punisnment But they have most signally . 
failed — ^and for the obvious reason, that our 
liberality was greater than theirs, and there- 
fore, greater than they had supposed. And 
no ingenuity which they have put forth, to 
promote divisicms amongst Universalists, hais 
produced any other effect, than to make the 
brotherhood of the order more precious and 
more enduring. 
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